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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE state of affairs in France is bad. The Left Centre have 
deserted the Liberals, have accepted a proposal that Marshal | 
MacMahon shall reign till the sixth year after the dissolution of 
this Assembly, and are far from inclined to a dissolution. They are | 
talking about Constitutional laws, but they have, in fact, “ gone 
in the knees,” as almost all Girondists do. The Report is to be 
brought up on Monday, and as the debate may last some days, 
and M. Thiers will speak, there is just a chance that they may 
rally to him, and agree toa dissolution. If they do not, France 
is changed into a military despotism, headed by a man who says 
he will obey a hostile vote and retire, but will never separate 
himself from a Conservative Cabinet,—that is, De Broglie’s. That | 
is to say, there will be in France a despotism without security, 
without permanence, and without popular acquiescence. 








The want of pith in the Left Centre was conclusively shown 
in the debate on M. Léon Say’s interpellation about vacant seats. | 
M. de Broglie only proposed its postponement till the prolonga- 
tion of powers had been settled, and M. Léon Say, after satiri- 
cally observing that this Ministry had no future before it, retired 
discomfited, leaving the motion to be taken up by M. Challemel- 
Lacour, who made an excellent speech, in which he observed that 
the question was Ministerial, not Constitutional, and that ‘“ the 
Due de Broglie could be replaced without any interests being 
compromised ”; but the House called for a division, and of course 
M. Challemel-Lacour was only supported by the members of the 
left. The Left Centre, therefore, does not consider that a Par- 
liament called on to act as a Convention should either decline 





the function, or use it temporarily, or even insist that before it 
could act, it should be made decently representative. 





Since we reported last week the seizure by the Cuban Govern- 
ment of the American blockade-runner, the Virginius, with 165 
souls on board, it has turned out that the ship is at least prim | 
face an American ship, that there was one American subject, at 


the very least, on board—probably many more,—that Sejior 
Castelar, on the application of the United States, sent a telegram 
peremptorily forbidding the execution of any more of the 
Prisoners until the case had been reported to Madrid, but 
that the telegraph-wire between Santiago and THavannah was | 
broken (no doubt on purpose, for it is at Santiago that the pri- 
foners are being tried by court-martial) ; that after fifty executions 
the trials of the rest were going on with “great despatch ”; and that 
the Spat ish Press 
these circumstances, public opinion in the United States has very 
naturally hee 


in Cuba was jubilant over the executions. Under 


ome extremely indignant; the New York Times, a 
Hes moderate paper, has asserted that no course is left but to 
“cclare war on Spain, and to take possession of Cuba; and the 
United States Gov rnment is ordering its ironclads to Cuba, to 
protect American interests for itself, as the Spanish Government 
ge ible to control its unruly subordinates. We have dis- 
‘ ng: the situation elsewhere. If it does not end in war, as we 
“pe it may not, it seems likely to end in a kind of interference 





which may achieve more for Cuba than Spiin unassiste1 has any 


chance of effecting. The Cuban Government at least must be 
put down. 


The Government, as we think, has not acted fairly towards 
Mr. Monsell; but at all events, it has replaced him by perhaps 
the best ally it could find, and certainly one of the very strongest 
men in the IHlouse of Commons,—Dr. Lyon Playfair, who thus 
obtains a firstand most excellent chance of showing the capacity as 


i . . . . . 
5|an administrator which both his face and his oratory suggest to 


belong to him. We hope he will drop the “ Doctor.” 


The Mansion-Ifouse Dinner to the Ministry came off on 


| Monday, the 9th falling on Sunday, and a great number of 
| Ministers attended. All, however, with one accord exerted them- 


selves strenuously to say nothing,—and all succeeded. Mr. Glad- 
stone thought the Ashantee war ought to make us cautious in 
entering into engagements with savage States, held that there 
might be disturbances in neighbouring countries, and that we 
should treat all as Christian brethren; and believed, and 


| partly proved, that England is very prosperous indeed, 


Ile fully admitted that his Government was old, “ irreverent 
people might even call it decrepit,” but it would go on as it had 
begun, to seek great ends. There was no cheerfulness in the ring of 
his speech, nor indeed the speech of any colleague, except perhaps 
Mr. Lowe, who contrived to say one good thing. He said that, 
as had been said of women, statesmen had but two faults,— 
“There’s nothing right they say. 
There's nothing right they do.” 

The Foreign Office seems to be in another scrape. The Turks, 
who have been pushing their conquests in Arabia very fast for 
the last two’ years, are now attacking Lahej, a city thirty-eight 
miles north of Aden, surrounded by an oasis which is our only 
source of supplies. As Aden is essential to the Empire, and as 
Aden must have food, we have agreed in writing to protect 
Lahej; and a homeopathic corps d'armée, 500 men of all arms, 
has been sent to do it. The General in command, moreover, is going 
(28th October), and is apparently to beg Lahej off. We have 
stated the facts elsewhere, but may add here that Mr. Bourke, 
Lord Mayo’s brother, declares that Lord Palmerston had repeatedly 
informed the Ottoman Porte that it had no rights over South 
Arabia. We doubt that, but clearly the Sultan cannot have Lahej, 


| and must be told so by a fleet, if needful, What can Sir H. G, Elliott 


have been doing at Constantinople, to allow matters to come to 
such a pass ? The Turkish and English troops are actually facing 
each other in Arabia, and a British defeat would either rouse the 
Mohammedan population in India, or, what is more probable, 
lead to a massacre of Indian Mussulmans in Mecca, where they 
are hated for their wealth and liberalism. 


The latest news about the Bengal famine is not reassuring. 
The Times’ correspondent states that prices are rising and the 
new crop being sent to market, while thousands of labourers are 


| already employed upon the relief works. He says that five 


civilians have already been told off to meet the anticipations of 
famine—that means five establishments cach presided over by a 
civjlian—and that although Central and Eastern Bengal will 
probably be self-support ing, Behar, Dinajpore, Rungpore, Bograh, 
Goruckpore, and South Mirzapore, and as we know, Rajshahye, 
are “ hopeless.” The North-West crop is good, and Chittagong 


' and Orissa are exporting, but Oude and Rajpootana are in straits, 


That gives about six millions of sufferers, but as we are still far 
off the pinch, the numbers cannot be estimated yet. We note 
that a London correspondent aflirms that his private telegrams 
precisely bear out those of the Times, which are collected from 


| better sources than those at Reuter’s command. ‘The latter 


obey the mot d’ordre not to exaggerate alarm. Mr. G. 
Jowring, a competent authority, accepts, apparently in principle 


| the storage of grain by Government, but wants it stored in pits. 


Any way would do, but that is the cheapest, and as natives have 
used it for ages, probably the best, where there is no danger of 
floods. 
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Very little news has come in from Western Africa this week, | made some rather broad fun both of his lady opponents at Tau : 
but it seems certain that the Kimg has left Coomassie to crush the | —one of them, Miss Rhoda Garrett, we may remark. jn Piet 
| of ourselves, is a cousin, not a sister of Mrs. Garrett Andale 

and of the Tory flirtations with all manner of interests aa 
would all end in so many breaches of promise of marriage Lich 


British, and was already on his march, when Captain Glover, 
learning the facts through the friendly King of the Akims, 
chartered a steamer to proceed to Cape Coast Castle and inform 
Sir Garnet Wolseley of the facts. It is stated that the fort is : : , — 
impregnable to attack, but it is evident that Europeans are | At the ¢ iseameibiereites dinner Mr, Stephen Cave was the gta 
required, and it is rumoured that six regiments, numbering, we | of the evening, and made a speech which delighted his audience, 
fear, only 3,000 effectives, have already been warned for service. | mainly becatpe e ord ee He said the Liberals intended 
The information as to the King’s advance still requires confirma- | substitute csuliflower-growing for flower-growing, to take 
tion, but by the middle of next week the Government ought to be in everybody build cottages at £200 and let them at a shilling g 
full possession both of. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s situation and re- | week, ome to abolish Schedule D, and keep the other schedules 
quirements, It is stated, we do not know with what accuracy, | Che Premier attributed all prosperity to Liberals, and forgot 
that about 1,500 sailors and marines are available; but their | 8%@™, telegraphs, or Australian gold. ‘Ts the payment of the 
officers have strict orders from the Commodore only to fight in Income-tax for the year in one sum pleasant? We look with 
defence,—orders, let us hope, which, if Sir G. Wolseley sees his | #larm at the proposal to debase the currency. Are we wholly 
way, will be interpreted very liberally. But why is he not—if | content with the Zanzibar Contract ? Is the Home-Office admin. 
he is not—supreme over both services ? istration perfect ? Have our cab regulations and park regulations 
Saas : been eminently successful? Are our colonial affairs inspiriting ? 
Mr. Bright has written a very neat letter, explaining what he | [s jt satisfactory, just after paying for the Abyssinian war, tp 
means by ‘free land,” to a gentleman at Stockton-on-Tees—Mr. | plunder into an Ashantee war, and to be, as far as can be aa 
G. W. Sanders, who made the inquiry. He means by it ‘the tained, in imminent danger of drifting into a war in Turkey” 
abolition of the law of primogeniture, and the limitation of the | Aj] this, with a smart joke or two, made a pretty fair crackling 
system of entails and settlements, so that life interests | of thorns under the pot, but there is no meat in it. What Fo 
may, for the most part, be got rid of, and real owner- | the Tories going to do, that they should come in? 
ship substituted for them. It means also that it shall be —— 
as easy to buy and sell land as to buy and sell a ship, or at 
least as easy as it is in Australia, or in most or all the 
States of the American Union. It means that no encouragement 
shall be given to great estates and great farms, and that the 
natural forces of accumulation and dispersion shall have free 
play.” And it means, too, that the lawyer, though well paid for 
his work, shall not have ‘‘ unnecessary work made for him.” We 
are not sure, however, that Mr. Bright realises the chief diffi- 
culty. There are legal liens on ships which sometimes prevent 
them from being even so easily sold as land is in various quarters of il te = 
the world; and the problem in simplifying the land laws will be Vv bic a % gr eta = seg page heey 
the difficulty of abolishing the chief security for money lent ego pmrnid-satie a "yy, = ps ro = et le ats . 
no mortgage. Certainly, if land were to become as saleable as age of seventy thane. mgr per ng a wen eer do 
it is in many countries, some system of official trusteeship would public almost a fool, Ke pengueees ee hee ' iain de nd 
have to be substituted, as a safeguard for trustees’ investments. hustinge—for example, I — ans a oe ay oe — 
me by saying I look like one "—and in the Houses was ften set 
down as a sort of Parliamentary fop. He was, however, thre 
times a Secretary of State, and owed his popular disrepute 
almost entirely to an unfortunately foppish manner. He was 
really a most energetic man of business, who never gave trouble, 
could form and carry out very large plans, could and did counsel 
his chiefs ably, from the man-of-the-world stand-point, but was 





The Tablet of yesterday makes a good suggestion, that the funds 
left in the hands of the Committee for the relief of the wounded 
in the Franco-German war, should now be applied for the use of the 
wounded in the Spanish war,—of course on condition that they 
be applied with absolute fairness to both sides. There must be 
thousands of wretched sufferers in the north of Spain, and itis 
idle to keep the funds subscribed for the Franco-German war for 
the next war of that particular kind. Sufficient unto the day 
should be the charity thereof. 








Mr, Miall has intimated his intention not again to stand for 
Bradford, in a letter to Sir Titus Salt, in which, as every one 
will regret to hear, he pleads infirm health as his reason for 
declining again to engage in the excitement of a contested elec- 
tion in a large constituency. He has since declared that he may 
perhaps accept the offer of renewed Parliamentary work for some ; 
less laborious seat, and the people of Bradford have, on their | Shackled somewhat by want of strength of will. Personal 
parts, expressed their wish to retain him without giving him the | Tesistance upset and annoyed him, as ib did when on the bustings, 
fatigue of a personal contest. Mr. Miall has been the represen- | 4d he had a sort of fear of uttering the clear and peremptory 
tative of a cause with which we have little sympathy, but we | thought that was often in his mind, He wanted, in fact, to talk 
should indeed be unworthy opponents of his, if we did not cordi- | like a Bishop, and that does not do in politics. 


ally testify to the high ground he has taken upon it, the effort he} __ a ir See National Ed 
has made to raise his pleas for disestablishment far above the The minority of the Commissioners of Irish Natior uca- 


. ur <i eau 1 
region of mere jealousy, or even social rivalry, in short, the | tion, those who favour Mr. O’ Keeffe, have per and — 
steady preference he has shown for arguing his case on the | a protest against the action of the Board, which assumes 


Pt : : ES ave embarked “in inquiries and 
ground of the mischief done to the Church he proposes to “ libe- | the majority ought not to have gw ce 7 - Reo Peas 
5 : : : ; hecreihiahl . rs some ainly resu 
rate,” by its present connection with the State, rather than on | investigations into matters some of them plainly 8 


: é : . the anak . P Stan ; siste ith a ing to 
that of the disadvantages to which the establishment of one reli- | the action of the Board itself, and inconsistent with ery 
gious creed subjects those which are “ free” from like contamina- | Mr. O'Keeffe the benefit of the new rule,"— a 4 er ‘ nr 
tion. To every politician who thus rests his advocacy on a plea | ™eans anything, means that Mr. O'Keeffe should ha 


which he regards as one of ethical right, and eschews the plea | appointed, whether fit or unfit, under a rule which — 
declared that the Commissioners were not bound to appointan 


of social grievance, Parliament certainly owes new moral | . om Fae 
influence with the people, and public opinion some of its noblest | M#2ager. In point of fact, the majority based their eres a 
elements. Parliamentary politics would suffer a serious loss in | fully on cireumstances affecting Mr. O’Keeffe’s fitness — — 
Mr. Miall, and we sincerely trust that that loss is not yet at hand, | ™ any way be regarded as ‘‘ resulting from the action of the 

: . itself,”—and of this the minority are so conscious, that they have 


to admit that it was only ‘‘some” of these matters which can by 
any stretch of interpretation be so regarded. Lord Moncks 
resolution based the refusal to appoint Mr. O'Keeffe (1) 08 the 
ground that Mr. O’Keeffe had affixed the Rev. Mr. Martins 
signature without his knowledge or authority to an official retum, 
—surely not a result of the Board’s action; (2) on Mr. O'Keefe’ 
having dismissed a meritorious trustee of twenty-seven yeas 
standing because he took his paschal communion at the Cathe- 
dral, and not at his chapel,—surely not a result of the action of the 
Commissioners ; (3), on the coarse and violent language used by 
Mr. O'Keeffe in his dealings with the Commissioners, which may 











On Thursday the members of the Liberal and Conservative 
Societies held their annual banquets at Bristol, and said various | 
things, none of them much worth reporting. The Liberals were | 
out of heart with Mr. Gladstone’s speech, and the Marquis of | 
Lansdowne, who made the best speech, was mainly apologetic. 
He asked, sensibly enough, whether it was not immoral to hand 
over the Government of the country to men in whom they had 
not a particle of confidence ; but beyond a defence of the Ashantee 
war, not so good as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s, he had little 
to say, except that the physique of the British Army had not 
deteriorated, and that the time had arrived when the diffi- — 
culties in the way of the transfer of land must be | perhaps be attributed by some tothe action of the Commissionets 
ameliorated. He was in fayour of a reform of local taxation and | as its occasion, but implies a violent temper as its cause ; (4), 
of the extension of the franchise to the labourer. Mr. James! his violence to a head inspector, whom he turned out of 
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—, with insult,—surely not due to the past action of the 
schoo inet: (5), on the effect of the suspension in diminish- 
iis fine as a manager,—which had no possible con- 
me with the action of the Commissioners; (6), on the 
le protest of the town authorities of Callan against 
ointm nt,—certainly not due to the past action of the 
he = - and (7) on the unanimous protest of the Callan 


School Committee by whom Mr. 
. ed,—certainly no result of the past action of the Com- 


Lord Arthur Russell addressed his constituents at Tavistock on 
Wednesday, pointing out to them that though there was no 
Conservative reaction, in the strict sense of the word, no 
desire to undo what has lately been done, there is a very 
strong desire “to rest and be thankful,” as his uncle put it, 
and was much reviled for putting it, under Lord Palmerston’s 
last administration. The ballot, said Lord Arthur, had done 


O'Keefe had been originally | a good deal to promote caprice, by permitting people who like 


| . . 
| to vote on the feeling of the moment, and who yet do not like 


nominat ; ae ae gt : : a . apaer 
missioners. To impugn the action of the majority, it will clearly | to change sides publicly, to gratify their changeful fancies. 
be necessary to assert that the new rule was made for the purpose | Lord Arthur paid an eloquent tribute to Mr. Forster as 

e sary ame 
}a true statesman, who had not been willing, as Mr. 


of restoring Mr. O'Keeffe, and not for the purpose of improving 


the regulations of the Board. 


Mrs. Garrett Anderson made a speech at St. George’s Hall on 
Saturday in favour of her sister, Mrs. Cowell, and of female can- 
didates generally for. School Boards, which was most enthusiasti- 
cally received. She was utterly opposed to carrying the eccle- 
sigstical warfare into schools, “ fighting it, in fact, with children 
for hostages,” and making a bit of a child trudge from Pad- 
dington to Marylebone to save some ratepayer’s conscience to the 
extent of a halfpenny. None but women could provide for the 
girls, who were the majority of those to be taught, and as to the 
dirty-faced boys, they were more afraid of a lady than of a 
beadle. She also pointed out, we think for the first time, 


| : . : ° : . 
| Bright wished him, to wait for an imaginary future, when 


| all the difficulties of the religions question had disappeared; 
jand he attacked with rare and skill Mr. Richard’s 
| dream of a permanent tribunal for European arbitration. We 
wish we had a few more Liberals in the House of Commons at 
once as sober and as loyal as Lord Arthur Russell. But we can- 
not agree with him that the extension of household franchise to 
the counties will keep much longer. 


force 


Mr. G, O. Trevelyan has also made a capital speech at Sheffield 
this week,—a speech shrewd, humorous, and racy. He compli- 
mented Sheffield (very justly) on the character of its represen- 
tatives, remarking that ‘“‘ when a cause is in the ascendant, 





that women must be elected to look after the details of | men will vote for anything on two legs that can repeat 


the Board work, for the men elected had seldom the leisure, and 
very often not the patience. We are told that the religious diffi- 


culty 


|the shibboleth of the party.” ‘At this moment,” he said, 
| the Conservatives in half the boroughs of England would 


stands greatly in the way of all female candidates, as they | poll, to a man, for a tailor’s dummy, if it could take off 


need the support of the clergy, and are sometimes mercilessly | its hat, pay its election bills, promise to keep the Bible 


cross-examined as to their religious beliefs. 





The School Board elections in Manchester do not really show 
the falling-off in the interest taken in it by the voters since 1870 
which at first appears. There were only about 27,000 persons 
who voted out of some 60,000 entitled to vote, but the same is 
true of the election of 1870, only that on that occasion the votes 
were less skilfully distributed, and a great many wasted on 
plumpers which were not needed to carry the candidate. On 
that occasion some twenty-nine candidates were unsuccessful, 
while on the present occasion there were only six unsuccessful 
candidates, and the lowest on the poll had 8,000 votes and up- 
wards, while the lowest of the successful candidates had only 
13,673. In fact, the problem of so dividing fifteen votes as to 
make the best use of them among the candidates was evi- 
dently much better understood on this occasion than on the 
last. The Roman Catholics by their plumpers 
the first on the poll this time, as they did last, 
the same man, the Rev. Canon Toole, heads the poll on 
both occasions, and this time Mr. O'Reilly, also a Catholic, 
comes next. 
then another Roman Catholic, then six Churchmen in succes- 
sion, then five Secularists in succession; so that the Board 
consists of seven Churchmen, five Secularists, and three 
Roman Catholics, 
took part in the municipal election voted on this occasion, and 
those who dislike the cumulative vote attribute it to the dissatis- 
faction felt at that method of voting. There is a simpler and pro- 
bably truer solution. Education does not interest ordinary people 
80 much, does not create nearly so much official power and influ- 
ence, as a municipal election. It may be the higher interest, but 
it is not the wider. It has no connection with cakes and ale, 


indeed 


Mr. Arch, we believe, returns from Canada determined to 
found a settlement there, and acknowledging the yeoman’s life 
there to be a good one, though over hard-worked. Mr. Clayden, 
who accompanied him, however, does not like the place at all. 
He will have it the Canadian is an idiot for working so much ; 
wants villages built for the labourers, so that they may have ‘‘a 
says that the age for going into the 
wilderness is past, and sums all up in this sentence :—‘ There is 


little congenial society ; ” 


but one hi pe of getting our English married farm labourers out 
to Canada,—adequate accommodation must be afforded them on 
rnear the farms where they are to serve ; a comfortable cottage, 
garden ground, must be provided for each 
family ; and if facilities for keeping a cow could be added, so 
nuch the bet 


With a good piece of 


ter. I would also strongly urge fixed hours for 


work, with extra pay for additional hours.” Mr. Clayden is 
regularly frightened by the forests, which, he says, are fitter for 
easts than men, and will soon reduce the former to the latter, and 


together talks like a rather hysterical governess about her 


wrong That ; j i 
rongs. ‘That is not the kind of man to lead an emigration. 


carried | 


Then comes a Churchman, Mr. Herbert Birley, | 


Tt is said that not two-thirds of the voters who | 


in our schools, and extend the hours of opening our public- 
houses. But when a party is no longer at the top of the tide, 
| its suecess must depend to a very great extent on the personal 
| qualities of its representatives.” Mr. Trevelyan made a very 
| spirited attack on Lord Salisbury’s aspirations for a ‘ tooth- 
less” Liberal Ministry, pointing out what delightful distrust of 
| his own party Lord Salisbury’s evident leaning to that solution 
betrays, and laughing at the perils with which property is threat- 
'ened by a party “which contains three Rothschilds, and a 
| Ministry which has enlisted a couple of Cavendishes.” Mr. 
Trevelyan is one of the few politicians of overflowing humour 
among the rising generation, and it really is a quality as useful 
It is indeed impossible to 


in politics as it is becoming rare. 
expound adequately the extreme feebleness of the party of 
panic without it. 

Mr. H. A. Bright, of Liverpool, produced 
Athenxum very curious evidence that Mr, Disraeli, when in his 
novel of ‘‘ Venetia” he sketched Lord Cadurcis,—who is, of 
course, intended for Lord Byron,—had before him at least one 
unpublished letter, whether authentic or unauthentic, assuming 
The letter in 

ago by a 





in last week's 


syron., ques- 


friend, 


to have been written by Lord 
tion, was given to him twenty years 
who believes that he bought it at a sale at Messrs. Sotheby's 
in or about the year 1845. It is addressed to Sir Godfrey Web- 
ster, Upper brook Street, and bears the postmarks of Pisa and 
Milan, and the broken seal is the Byron seal. ‘The letter is dated 


| Pisa, April 12, 1822 (about three months before Shelley’s death, 


when Lord Byron was certainly still at Pisa,) and contains some 
sentences which are repeated word for word by Lord Cadurcis in 
the fourth chapter of the sixth book of *‘ Venetia :”’—‘* When I 


| once take you in hand, it will be difficult for me not ‘to make 


| sport for the Philistines.’ 





Now we look upon ourselves as some- 
thing, oh fellows with some pith ; could lay it ! I 
think I see them wincing under the thong, the pompous pol- 
a list the other day of all 


how we on 


troons.” And again :—‘‘ I made out 
the things and persons I have been compared to, 


with Alcibiades, but ends with the Swiss giantess or the Polish 


It begins well 
which.” It is impossible, of course, that such 
sentences as these could occur both in 
letter before ‘* Venetia” appeared, by mere coin- 
cidence, and there can be little doubt that Mr. Disraeli 
had seen and copied from the letter, unless indeed, as Mr, Henry 


dwarf, I forget 
‘ Venetia” and a private 


written 


Bright suggests, the letter may be one of the clever Byron 
forgeries which attracted attention in 1852, and may have been 
taken from the novel (which was first p blished in 18 7). In 
that case, however, Mr. Bright's friend must surely be mistaken in 
supp sing that he bought it in 1843, or thereabouts. We have 
very little doubt that it is a true syron letter which Mr. Disraeli 
had seen and borrowed from. It has the true Byron swing and 
devil-may-carishness about it. 
Consols were on Friday 913 to 92]. 
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the order they desire. With no opening for new ¢ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. the doors of the Assembly are to be closed—with the pe 
eae ae extinguished, with soldiers monopolising all distinctions, with 
THE FRENCH CRISIS. | the great cities held down by military force, France will be 


no place for peaceable people i : 
\ E have still a hope, but it is a very thin one. To all | png ail invtee sialon Pe Ror their 
appearance, the Left Centre have betrayed both the lexcept action on the side of freedom. g Theat 
Republican cause and the people of France ; and the Dictator- | -.membering their constituents and their pledges ne tay, 
ship is to be granted to Marshal MacMahon without the | fate under a Revolution, rally to M. Thiers, and enabl their 
consent of France, and through the vote of an Assembly in|;, ye effectively the argument that yo Ne a @ him 
which thirteen Departments are imperfectly represented. We | goscended to ask the people before he assumed che an con- 
left the Assembly last week just forming the special Bureau | just not be forgotten that M. Thiers and M. hy 
by selections from the standing Bureaux, and by a happy| oan offer them one great bribe,—viz., re-election . tta 
accident the Republicans obtained a great advantage. The | 4}, Legitimists and Orleanists will be dismissed Or a 
Duc d’Aumale was obliged to attend to his duties as President | numbers will not be so formidable, and the Ré their 
of the Court which is trying Marshal Bazaine, and his | election shows that outside of Paris such a ea 
bureau therefore sent up a Radical, thus leaving the pro-| which will be quite fair, for they will have saved the Re abs 
portions eight to seven against the proposal for a Dic-|_ can be most strictly kept. It is conceivable that ond e 
tatorship. It was evident, however, from the first that} gopate they may be won yet; and if they are, no majorit : 
the Left Centre dreaded a rupture with the Marshal. They | joss than fourteen will give the Marshal even the medians : 
acceded to a vote declaring it competent to the Assembly to | Parliamentary right which he has been persuaded to acoept as 
prolong the President’s powers beyond its own duration, thus! 4 substitute for the free voice of the French people, ‘This 
declaring the Assembly constituent ; they voted for his retain- | ,, say, is our hope ; but this is a very thin one, for the men of 
ing power till the “ organic laws” were arranged; they gave | the Left Centre have always dreaded to dispense with mili 
up after a short debate, maintained chiefly by the Left, | repression, have always looked on France as a sort of box whence 
their right to interpellate the Ministry on the vacant! any Genius of destruction might arise unless the lid, the Amy, 
seats; they visited the President, and on his assur-| were kept on, and sealed with the signet of Solomon,—that 
ing them that he adhered to his Message, but would!i, we presume, in this instance their own most prudent 
retire before any hostile vote of the Assembly, they, ‘approval. They do not trust the people one jot more than the 
with the exception of M. de Rémusat, expressed themselves | Legitimists, and less than Napoleon III. ever seemed to do 
satisfied. It is believed that they will report in favour of a| my oiy duty and, we may add, that of the extreme Left, who 
“ compromise,”"—an extension of the Marshal’s powers for five | sometimes talk as if Republics reigned by right divine, is 
years from the dissolution of this Assembly, thus making him | pefore all things to consult France, to ask her fairly what her 
First President of the Republic, even if the Assembly is hostile | ¥;}} js, and then to submit quietly to that will, be it even ex- 
to him ; and failing that, they will apparently vote the ten | pressed in the person of the Comte de Chambord. This is 
years pure and simple. Not one of them has joined in the | what M. Thiers is believed to ask, and this is the only course 
demand for a dissolution, and it is known that they dislike the | consistent with common political morality. Every or any 
prospect as threatening their own seats,—France becoming | other course accepted by the Chamber, except as the merest 
more Republican every day; and not one of them has| temporary expedient, is a military coup d'état, not even veiled by 
suggested that the Presidency of a Legitimist Marshal, | Parliamentary forms ; for if the Army were away, France would 
though endurable hereafter, must be fatal in the beginning | enforce a dissolution by a pressure nothing but military violence 
to Republican institutions. In fact, they have, to all ap-| could resist. The talk about Constitutional Bills is talk merely, 
pearance, yielded even on the point of the thirteen vacant even if the Left Centre have the moral courage to adhere to 
seats, and are prepared to become the auxiliaries, or rather | thojr promises. They have no right whatever to pass euch 
servants, of the Centre Right, the prudent party who want | Bills before France has been consulted, and usurp her rights 
military repression before all things, even the Comte de Paris. | when they chatter about Second Chambers almost as com- 
Their vote, if given next week en bloc, will of course secure to | pletely as when they declare her a Monarchy, a Republic, or a 
the Duke de Broglie’s coup d'état a large majority, more espe- | Military despotism. . 
cially as he has secured the Bonapartists, who having ascertained 
that a plébiscite would establish the Republic, have ratted once 
again,—this time, it is reported, with the approval of the THE POLITICAL WEAKNESS IN FRANCE, 
Empress, who cannot bear an alliance, however temporary, NE point of weakness emerges in all the recent political 
with Radicals who are not for Rome. The debating of next QO history of France, which is, we suspect, very near indeed 
week, therefore, ought, upon every mode of calculation, to | to the heart of the present political feebleness and irresolution. 
create a Dictatorship about which France has never been con- | It is that the French Parliaments,—from the National Con- 
sulted, either in form or substance, and to which she is heartily | vention to the present day,—the States-General were the only 
opposed,—the last fact being clear from the reluctance to | conspicuous exception,—hardly exist at all except as the mere 
dissolve. The organic laws limiting the President’s powers | federation of a number of cliques and coteries where every 
will be pottered over or voted down, the constitutional laws will | point is debated and virtually settled, as far as the action of 
be talked about for months, and meanwhile a Government of | that atom of party goes, before the discussion even comes 00 








Combat will alter the suffrage, suppress the Press, forbid sedition, 
especially in the shape of “ Vive la République !” and remain 
ready whenever the signal is given to vote the Monarchy. 
They may, even if Gambetta fails to suppress the threatened 
rising in the South as he suppressed it once before, do it by 
military violence, and turning to the Left Centre, quote a 


second White Terror as proof positive of the necessity for | 


absolutism. 

There remains, however, one single hope. M. Thiers has 
not yet spoken in the great debate, he has not given up his 
idea of meeting the “ prolongation”’ by “the Dissolution,” 


and he may produce arguments, or even sentiments, which will | 
carry the Left Centre back, not to the Left, but to himself, as | 


their natural leader and most fitting President of the Republic. 
He may even exercise a strong influence over the Centre 
Right, whose oracle he was under the Monarchy of July, by 
proving to them that the Dictatorship is not a step towards 
the Constitutionalism they profess to desire, but towards 
the Napoleonism they dislike, and the Clerical absolutism 


‘in the House itself which alone has any real jurisdiction. 
|The effect of this is that instead of getting great debates 
turning on large principles which are put fairly and freely 
before the public, you have a number of petty little councils 
of war, in which considerations of prudence and policy natu- 
rally take precedence of public principles ; and then the Repre- 
sentatives all go into the final discussion with hands tied, 
and with the very natural feeling that the sooner the cléturt 
is voted, and the enunciation of merely ornamental argt- 
'ments, which are not in the least likely to affect the 
decision, ceases, the better for every one concerned. Here is 
a crisis of the gravest importance which has been agitating 
French society in the most powerful manner for months, and 
‘on which, for the last ten days, the Members of the French 
Assembly have all been deliberating and taking hourly council 
together in their various little cliques and sections, and as yet not 
a word of free, large discussion has taken place, and it is in the 
highest degree probable that when the final discussion begins 
on Monday, all the best statesmen of all parties,—the Inde- 





against which even their political timidity is ready to! pendent no less than the Ministerial parties,—will go into it 
arrange itself. They refused the White Flag, even when| with their support promised to some petty compromise 00 
presented in the name of Order, and they are now to accept a| which no large discussion has been held at all,—while the 
military rule destined only to prepare for it without securing House will order by a large majority that even that discussioR 
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iwenty-four or forty-eight hours 

its commencement. The mischief of this course seems 
ie indefinitely great. Statesmen in France are so afraid of 
S apellen caused by the wider kinds of discussion, that they 
settle as much of it as they dare up within the Bureaux, where 
the speeches can have none of that largeness and vitality 
essential for any popular purpose, while almost all that is not 
done in the Bureaux is done in those atomic Parliaments,— 
those mere conferences on policy,—the meetings of the Right, 
the Right Centre, the Left Centre, the Left, and the Extreme 
Left. When the Assembly itself debates a great question, the 
speakers only issue manifestoes, and Parliament, panic-struck at 
the mere fact that a great and exciting question is still in an 
unsettled state before the country, hushes its voice and rushes 
to a decision, far more anxious to get such a question out of 
the exciting stage, than to settle it thoroughly, wisely, and well. 
This is what we have seen happening again and again in 
France, from the days when the Girondists, the Jacobins, and 
the Mountain debated the most burning questions in caucus, 
before they were brought before the Convention, to the days 
when M. Léon Say addresses one section of the Left Centre, 
M. Christophle another, and M. Casimir-Périer a third, and 
the discussions in the Assembly itself are but show occasions, 


— . . . 
shall terminate within 


on which the leaders rehearse what they settled long «go with | 


their party colleagues. 
Had the Assembly been what it ought to be to France, the 


Duc de Broglie and M. Thiers would have given full ex- 
positions of their view of the policy of the Administration 
during the recess on the very first day of the assembling of 
Parliament, and we should have had no Bureau work at all on 
a question so eminently and exclusively one of large policy as 
the extension of Marshal MacMahon’s powers before an appeal 
to France and before the definitive settlement of the Constitu- 
tion, The Ministry would have brought in a Bill in accord- 
ance with their own views. That Bill would have been dis- 
cussed from the first in the House itself, and party meetings, 
if there had been party meetings, would have been simply 
auxiliary, and in no degree the real birthplaces of the resolves 
of the various members. Asit is, there is a hidden root for every 
compromise suggested,—nothing comes clearly before the 
country ; M. Léon Say, for instance, agrees to a compromise after 
discussing matters with his colleagues of the section Léon Say, 
nobody knows why, and he himself does not venture to say why. 
The real reason probably may be not so much a rational one 
at all, as that he fears the result of ‘‘ going too far,’’ does not 
want to be thrown back on the support of the Radicals, or is him- 
self afraid of the agitation in the country if Marshal MacMahon 
should retire. What is the true policy, and why, is not, under 
these circumstances, ever discussed in its wider bearings before 
the country. Each politician ascertains how he can best 
carry the knot to which he belongs with him, and if that 
be not possible,—to which other section of the party it 
is best to transfer himself,—but never really contemplates 
the possibility of acting simply on the reason and justice 
of thé case, and on that alone. Unless he can live in 
the shadow of a clique, he hardly ventures to have a political 
creed at all. Now, not perhaps unnaturally, the nuances of 
sectional tendency are far less founded on plain and rational 
grounds than are individual opinions. The Conservative 
sections of the Left for instance, the Casimir-Périer sec- 
tion, the Léon Say section, the Christophle section, and the 
others, had all made up their minds that though they would 


stand out for a Republic, they would treat the Government | 


tenderly ; and it was to be their principle as Left Centre that 
they would not press on any dangerous crisis. Consequently, 


when the question about the delay in filling up the thirteen | 
| obligations to protect. 


vacant seats was put, these sections, acting on this unreason- 
ing and unreasonable policy of tenderness in the abstract, | 
without any moral or intellectual justification for it, acquiesced 
in the Duc de Broglie’s demand for a delay till after the pro- 
longation of Marshal MacMahon’s powers had been debated. No 
policy could well have been less defensible. If anything in the 
world seems clear, it is that the Government’s reasons for shrink- 
ing from aneedful and constitutional challenge of public opinion 
should be well known, and publicly confessed, before special | 
powers are conferred on a sort of dictator whom it nominates. 
For, why are these powers wanted? Is it because Government 
has made up its mind that Radical constituencies ought not 
to existin France? If so, is it constitutional, is it prudent, is 
it sane, to bestow special powers on the nominee of such a 
Government ? But if that be not the reason, if it be admitted | 
that Radical r¢ presentatives are just as fairly entitled to vote as | 
any others on the destiny of France, how monstrously unfair it | 


is to keep up a narrow majority in the Assembly by the 
exclusion of a number of representatives who would probably 
cancel that majority! It seems to us hardly possible to 
conceive a discussion more strictly preliminary to a debate 
on the proposal to acquiesce in a dictatorial power appointed 
by this Ministry, than that on the reluctance shown by the 
Government to give the French constituencies now without 
members the right to elect members. Nor, had the whole 
crisis been fairly discussed in the Assembly itself, could 
any answer have been made to such a position. But now, 
by the various devices by which discussion is either suppressed 
or confined to the pettiest and most timid expression of 
sectional tendencies, the Left Centre have managed to escape 
interrogating the Government on what is a most important 
constituent element, and a clearly preliminary element of the 
| main discussion. The irrelevant wish to seen moderate, has, 
in the absence of discussion, completely stifled the real 
political considerations affecting the matter. Nothing can 
be conceived more fatal to the proper education of public 
opinion, and the proper growth of public courage, than this 
system of brewing opinion—a modicum at a time—in all sorts 
of private little political utensils, instead of making it on a 
large scale by appropriate means. On Monday, opinion will 
all be made on one of the greatest crises of I’rench history, 
| without a single great speech from either Radical or Con- 
| servative, Monarchist or Republican ; and then the leaders will 
| just express their view, and we shall see not the effect of 
political argument on conviction, but the effect of petty party 
arrangements on political argument and the division list. 





| THE NEW TROUBLE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE, 
| W* sincerely hope that the news from Aden reported in the 
' Times of this week is not correct, for if it is, the Govern- 
| ment will have an account to settle with the country such as 
it has never yet been called on to render. At least three 
| reputations must disappear, and the Government itself would 
|no longer be in dread of any parochial question whatsoever. 
On October 24 the 7imes’ correspondent at Aden forwarded 
‘information that the Turks, who for two years have been 
| pressing forward their conquests in Arabia, have reached and 
| threatened the city of Lahej,—a place essential, if not to the 
| existence of Aden, at least to its retention by the British with- 
|out exorbitant expenditure. The city is 38 miles north of 
| Aden, and surrounded by a large and pleasant oasis, in which 
everything can be grown, and in which the people have for 
| many years made it their business to cultivate all necessaries 
|for the consumption of the garrison and inhabitants of the 
invaluable crater which we occupy, and which either was an 
Eden once, as many students believe, or has, since its destruc- 
| tion by volcanic action, received that name in ridicule. This 
post, completely fortified, protects the entrance to the Red 
Sea, as Gibraltar protects the entrance to the Mediterranean ; 
| has a fine harbour, and has, ever since its capture in 1839, 
| been held essential to British sovereignty in India. It cer- 
| tainly is essential to the Overland route, for if we did not 
possess it, any other power could close the entrance ; while if 
| left in native hands, the Red Sea would soon be swarming 
| with pirates of the most dangerous class. Nobody, however, 
| that we know of, disputes the importance of Aden, which is 
|so great that during the Indian Mutiny the late Lord Lyveden 
reinforced its garrison with soldiers sent over in the P. & O. 
Company’s ships as private passengers ; and it is only necessary 
to point out that it produces nothing, and is fed from Lahej, to 


|understand the necessity for prohibiting attack upon that 


place, which, again, we are bound by acknowledged treaty 
If we do not protect it, the oasis will be 
ravaged, and as all faith in our word will be gone, Aden must 
thenceforth be fed by rations imported from a distance, and 
costing perhaps twenty times the amount of the Lahej 
supplies. There will, in fact, be 27,000 people to be fed from 
beyond sea, and in war time, perhaps, not to be fed at all, 
except as a garrison of the same strength. The Sultan of 
Lahej, with whom we are not only on terms of alliance, but 
of friendship, has now demanded assistance; 500 Euro- 
peans of all arms, commanded by Colonel Mackenzie, of the 
105th Regiment, and apparently a picked officer, have gone 
to his aid, after receipt of orders from England, and the General 
in command at Aden, who is invested with all political power, 
was to follow on October 28, and have an interview with 
the Turkish Commander. In other words, improbable or 
impossible as the statement will look, we may at this moment 
be at war with the Turkish Empire. It is quite certain that 
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the Resident at Aden, who is usually subject to the Bombay define the line beyond which Turkey might not 
Government, but under the unusual circumstances of the case | strengthen Aden until an attack upon Lahej 
- has been telegraphing to the Foreign Office, is not about to | with ease. Nobody at home seems to have been awar 
allow Lahej to be conquered by troops “under whose horses’ | any danger existed ; no question upon the subject w, ® that 
feet gr rows again ;” and if the Turks persist, there asked in Parliament; and for all th ishmae ot 
fest grass never grows again ; ks persist, ment; and for all that any Englishman ¢ 
is nothing for it but open battle. They are, it is said in the heard, Aden might be in its usual state, a shiny cinder- 
letter, only to “be frightened away;’ but then, if they swarming with people of all nationalities, languages 
are not frightened—and a Turk with plunder under his eyes dress. Instead of that, a perfect little corps d’armée a 
is not very timid—we presume they are to be warned off by | the field, in front of Turkish troops, expecting to fire ¢ ms 
force. The people of Lahej are sure to resist, and with a leader- | them; and the 7imes is talking in its leading columns ode 
ship from Aden they may be most successful ; but the Turks, Ottoman war. All the facts may be explicable perhaps, ou 
already 1,000 in number, expect a reinforcement of 2,000 | the facts may be wrong; but if so, the sooner that letter 
more, now lying in two Turkish frigates off Hodeidah, and in- | corrected and the facts explained the better. It is al] aa 
spired, as we presume they would be, with orthodox fanati- well to believe offhand, as most men will, that the Sultan ; 
cism against the Wahabees, may prove very serious enemies | sure to yield ; but that is uncertain if shots are fired, and iti 
indeed. | were past all doubt, the country will be bound to inquire how 
We trust the Turkish Commander may be a reasonable | on earth we came to be firing English shells into Ottoman 
human being, for if not, there may be most serious work to do | pulks of cavalry without one word having been heard from 
at Constantinople; or even, as the 7’mes—not usually favourable | Constantinople ; where we venture to say the Times’ article of 
to such enterprises—suggests, a war between Great Britain and | Thursday will be about as pleasant as a bombshell, 
the Ottoman Empire. Nothing could be more annoying to the | 
British Government than such a catastrophe, as it would find | 
itself spending millions to help on the designs of Russia; but | THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN, 
nothing could be less preventible, if the Turks really attack our | UMOURS of wars fill the air, and one of the most threat. 
troops in order to despoil our ally. We do not see how the | ening of them is that which concerns the relations of 
Sultan could draw back from his position, for he claims all | the United States and Spain. It is fortunate for the Spaniards 
Arabia ; and we are certain Great Britain would not, with- | that Sefior Castelar’s Government is regarded at Washington 
out inspiring her Mussulman subjects with a belief; with a certain exceptional tenderness, for if it were other. 
that her word was as worthless as her strength; while,| wise, it would be very difficult indeed for it to ayer 
without being Russophobists, we are not quite unsuspi-|the declaration of war, and the immediate annexation 
cious of General Ignatieff’s finger-mark at Constantinople.|of Cuba to the United States. As it is, the cons 
A war between England and Turkey while France was | quences will very probably not be so serious. There hay 
powerless would just please him, while the Sultan may be | always been a strong party in the United States extremely 
ready to pay even that price for a guarantee of his son’s suc- | opposed to the extension of its Negro territory, especially in 
cession by one great Power. The Sultan, moreover, may | cases where the new territorial additions are likely to afford 
want, we should say does want, strong help from Mecca as to opportunities for an unconstitutional and tyrannical deporta. 
that succession, and may be under very strong influences | tion of Negroes from the Southern States to a Negro world of 
thence which would certainly be unfavourable to the British, | their own. This party, which is as strong as it is sober, will 
whose sharp and successful action against Jeddah, the Meccan find its hands greatly strengthened by the cordial sympathy 
port, has never been forgiven. | which is sure to be felt with Seiior Oastelar’s hard-beset 
We do not nevertheless, on the whole, anticipate serious Government, and we should, therefore, be surprised to hear 
danger, unless our force in Lahej is defeated, when anything | that the conduct of the United States, under the grave circum- 
would become possible, for after all, India is not far off, or the | stances which are now reported, had been anything but for. 
Indian squadron either, but what we cannot understand is the| bearing and generous. Yet forbearance and generosity 
action of the Foreign Office. Affairs at Aden, it is true, are not | certainly do not and cannot involve acquiescence in the mon- 
strictly within its province, except in circumstances of extreme strous cruelty of the Spanish Government in Cuba, which 
danger’; but what in the world have we been about in Constan-| has for the time apparently shaken itself free from all the 
tinople, to allow matters to come to such a pass? Here are | trammels of the mother-country through a convenient fracture 
Turks and Englishmen just going to fight, and nobody knows | of the telegraph wire. This left it at liberty to butcher the 
why. Does Sir H. Elliot know nothing of what is passing | captives it has made in the American blockade-runner Vir- 
in the Ottoman dominions, or has he failed to keep the Govern- | ginius without absolutely disobeying the orders received from 
ment informed of the Southward victories of the Turks within home. The Virginius was, as far as we know, an American 
Arabia? He must be aware that the Turkish dominion in | blockade-runner, which was carrying supplies of contraband 
the extreme South of Arabia cannot be allowed, and aware articles to the insurgents in Cuba. It was captured by the 
that a conquest in that direction has been successfully Spaniards after along chase just before it had reached the 
commenced, and yet, so far as appears, he has done nothing. | neutral waters on the coast of Jamaica,—six miles from the 
We will admit in his favour and Lord Granville’s that the|land. The Spanish authorities have, it is certain, tried, 
suzerainty of the Sultan over Arabia is very vague, and liable | condemned, and executed a very considerable number of those 
to reassertion without actual breach of treaty—for we notice in| on board, including one unquestionably American subject, 
local reports that he claims as Khalif, not as Sultan—while the General Ryan, apparently also the captain, Captain Fry, and 
rights of the Shereef of Mecca may be found undeterminable | possibly other Americans, for piracy—as was said at first—or 
by human analysis; but he must be aware that Lahej claims to | whatever offence they choose to call it. It seems clear that 
be independent; that it has been independent for, say thirty | at the last advices there had been already as many as fifty 
years ; that we have acknowledged its independence over and executions out of 165 prisoners, and that a great many of the 
over again; and that, from geographical circumstances, we remainder were being dealt with “with all possible despatch,” 
must keep our engagements to defend it. Yet he has allowed a phrase which probably implies plenty of butchery. Of 
matters actually to come to this: that Turkish troops and British | course, this is not a kind of proceeding which the American 
troops are facing each other in arms out of reach of immediate |Government can afford to tolerate. If it could have 
orders from Constantinople. Why should the Turkish com-! been satisfactorily proved that the Americans were already 
mander believe an order transmitted under the sea by an|;committed to the cause of the -Cuban rebellion, and 
Infidel cable, without the smallest evidence that it was not | were sailing only in order to make war on Spain, then 
made up at Aden? Supposing even that with the troops imprisonment would certainly have been justified, though, 
facing each other, the British Ambassador can apply such | not being captured in arms, they would hardly have been 
pressure to the Porte that an order would instantly be issued shot under any military code. But in any case, it is clear thst 
preserving Lahej from spoliation, how is it to get there in time | the United States had a full right to insist on the delay neces 
except through British hands, which the unknown Turkish | sary for a full and fair trial of their subjects, and for the 
commandant, with his troops thirsting for plunder and / clearest proofs that they were implicated in the hostile opera 
rest, may not choose to believe? Why has the matter’ tions against a friendly nation. This has not only not been 
been allowed to go such lengths without resolute accorded, but there has been the most indecent haste to 
action and decisive pledges for the safety of Lahej? evade a civil trial, General Ryan having apparently been one 
The Zimes affirms that the Foreign Office was warned of the first victims of the Court-Martial. Of course the 
in the strongest terms by the Indian Government two years | United States have despatched additional ships-of-war to Cuba 
ago, and yet not one single step has been taken either to} to look after their interests there, since Seiior Castelar, with 
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sl his good-will, is qoite nnehie to restrain his unruly sub- 

dinates, and the whole ‘ panish Press of Cuba gloat over the 

« mature butchery. Now as it is not a criminal offence at 
Pr simoply to be a passenger or one of the crew of a mere 
hlockade-ranner, nothing can be more monstrous than this 
harry to execute men whose offence should have been proved in 
the most careful way. It is, indeed, next to impossible that all 
the persons butchered can have been guilty of any offence. 
Of course Cuban rebels taken on board were legally at 
the mercy of their Spanish captors, but all others ought 
to have been tried by the ordinary civil tribunal, and 
proved to have been engaged in an attempt to make war on 
Spain before they could legally have been punished at 
all. Presumably, the American or other neutrals on 
board the Virginius were quite as little liable to a penalty, 
beyond the confiscation of any part of the cargo of the ship 
which might have belonged to them, as the persons in the 
English ship Deerhound, who were lately captured and re- 
Jeased by the Spanish Government, after a successful effort to 
land a cargo of arms for the Carlist troops. The United States 
would do very ill to bear longer the unscrupulous barbarity of 
the Spanish authorities in Cuba. Nobody can blame President 
Grant if he should declare that as Spain, with all the good-will 
in the world, cannot protect American interests in Cuba, he must 
instruct his own commanders to do what Spain cannot do, 
even though that should prove to involve taking temporary 
possession of the island, and defeating the Spanish 
forces now in possession of it. This would be easy to 
do, with, of course, the enthusiastic help of the Cuban 
rebels; and it might be that he could make terms for 
Cuba, and give it back again to Spain if, as we hope, American 
opinion were moderate and wise enough to wish to give it 
back, under guarantees which would practically secure the 
formal abolition of slavery, the withdrawal of the invading 
Spanish army from the island, and the recognition by Spain 
of the leaders of the insurgent party as entitled for the 
future to govern in her name and with her authority. 
Such a result would, we think, be the best which 
can he expected from the present imbroglio. The United 
States do not want more negro territory, involving, of course, 
more Negro Senators and Congressmen, and also a more 
excited anti-Negro party; and nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than any new incentive to the Southern schemes, of 
which, in Georgia and elsewhere, we hear so much, for driving the 
negroes out into a world of their own, and shaking off entirely 
their hateful companionship. Negroes are not, like our Oriental 
fellow-subjects, the Hindoos, already provided with a certain 
civilisation of their own, and only in need of firm government 
by a Western power blessed with the art of governing others. 
They are barbarians when left to themselves, and at the same 
time some of the most pliant and adaptable to Western morality 
of all the inferior races. No proposal can be more mis- 
chievous, as well as more tyrannical, than that which has made 
the acquisition of Cuba and San Domingo so favourite a 
dream of the American statesmen,—President Lincoln him- 
self, at one period of his reign, included. We believe that the 
wisest American citizens share this fear with us very earnestly, 
and that every effort will be made by them to prevent this 
tempting opportunity of annexation from ending in what many 
Americans will call the solution suggested by “manifest 
destiny.” 

In the meantime, we should only expect that this incident 
could lead toa general war between Spain and America, in 
case that Spanish pride, which Americans and Englishmen so 
little understand, should impose on Seiior Castelar’s Government 
a necessity for doing, in defence of the national honour, the 
most foolish thing he possibly could do. If Spain goes to 
war with America for her intervention in Cuba,—an inter- 
vention which we now assume to be inevitable,—then, of 
course, Cuba will be annexed, and there most likely it 
will end. Spain has no spare force for the gigantic task 
of a great naval war with such a power, and the only use of 
declaring war would be to give the Carlists a new and quite im- 
measurable advantage, through the blowit would cause to Spanish 
commerce, on which the purse of the Madrid Government de- 
pends. If Spaniards can put their pride into their pocket, as 
President Lincoln and Mr. Seward put their pride into their 
pocket under very similar circumstances when the Trent 
affair took place in 1861, the true policy for Spain is to con- 
tinue to declare in the strongest way its regret for what has 
occurred, and its determination to give the United States any 
indemnity that is practicable,—and further to sanction, nega- 
tively at least, and if possible to control by concerted 
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the American intervention now menaced. It 
is perfectly true and obvious to all the world that Spain 
has not the power to restore order in Cuba, and that the 
United States, if they choose, have. It is also true that 
American interests are seriously suffering, and that no great 
power can permit them to suffer thus without interference. 
Under such circumstances, it seems to us that Sefior Castelar 
could hardly play a better game than to avail himself of this 
incident for the restoration of order in Cuba by a powerful 
and friendly Government, which is very likely to play into the 
hands of Spain supposing the United States are treated with 
frankness and deference. That is, we confess, what, as it seems 
to us, the Republican Government in Spain ought to attempt. 
Whether the unreasoning and morbid Spanish pride will admit 
of a policy which is so capable of a humiliating interpretation, 
we confess that we cannot but doubt. But we are quite’sure 
that if it will not, far greater humiliations are in store for it, 
and that they are by no means far off. 


EARL GREY ON THE ASHANTEE WAR. 
T is an unfortunate thing for those Tories and Whigs who 
still dream of a Middle party that Earl Grey cannot lead 
them. The most moderate of Conservatives and the purest of 
Whigs, he has all the strength and definiteness of purpose 
which the middle-men lack, while there is a ring of manliness 
in his utterances which acts like a cold douche on the politicians 
who are always afraid if a mouse crosses their path, or who, to 
put it in better literary fashion, have allowed Mr. Arnold’s 
unfortunate though melodious song about the “ weary Titan” 
and the “too vast orb of his fate” to sink into their hearts. 
With his history of British action on the Western Coast of 
Africa we are not much concerned to deal, for it only shows, 
after all, that both parties in the State have made the same 
mistake, and have thought it possible to maintain a Pro- 
tectorate, and yet protect nobody when protection called for 
| either exertion or expense. That has been the idea through- 
out, carried out so far that we would not under the present 
Government even lend officers to command allies asking only 
to be led; and it is of course totally indefensible, a distinct 
' breach of contract, as much as our abandonment of Luxemburg 
| will one day be. But we welcome Earl Grey most cordially 
as an ally, both when he describes the system which ought to 
be pursued when the war is over, and when he inveighs against 
' the prevailing determination of Englishmen never to suffer the 
country to take the only great and unselfish duty for which 
she is certainly fit upon her shoulders, Earl] Grey clearly holds 
'it wiser to govern any district we may hold in West Africa 
| through its chiefs, instead of through European officials, inclin- 
ing to a kind of Native Council ; but then he holds it also im- 
| perative that England should have the power and the right to 
control these native chiefs, and also, if needful, to defend them 
against external foes. He says in his first letter: —‘‘It by no 
means follows, however, that the British Government ought to 
exercise no real authority in the adjoining territory, which it 
does not claim to hold as part of the Empire, but which is in- 
habited by tribes heretofore considered as being under its 
protection. The fact that they are recognised as being under 
our protection seems, on the contrary, to carry with it an 
obligation to exercise over them a certain amount of authority, 
since otherwise our Protectorate must be either merely 
nominal, or else expose us to a hazardous responsibility.” 
And in his second letter he says :—*“ It would have been more 
to the purpose to have sent out half-a-dozen enterprising and 
intelligent officers to take the command of our native allies, 
and to have recalled the unfortunate instructions by which 
the officers already on the spot were restrained from taking an 
active part in the war. But the Government were still under 
the delusion that it is possible for a nation like this to take a 
secondary part in a war. The experience of every war in 
which we have been engaged, and among the rest, of the 
great contest in the Peninsula, seems to have been lost upon 
them, and we learn that the officers employed were ‘ fully 
impressed with the spirit of the instructione, which require 
become 


that the British Government should in no case 
a principal in repelling the attacks of the Ashantees 
upon the natives of the Protectorate.’’’ In other words, 


Britain is to control the natives near the Coast, though in 
a particular way; and to defend them when attacked, though 
in a particular way. The experience of India shows, we 
think, that it is much cheaper and easier to govern direct, 
while the direct influence of white men tends to civilise more 


rapidly ; but if the Government at home, and the experts on 
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the spot, consider it wiser to work through native agency, we | tion given by those wh be eed “gaan rth at 
have little objection to raise, except that the children of the avalies dt tae suede" tee ee hooey a oe moral 
Chiefs ought to be educated in England. It is a slower | braving the dangers of climate than in facin thee ayed in 
method and a clumsier method, but it will work, as has been | battle ; nor are the triumphs to be gained b Se © perils of 
seen in India, and will secure, at all events for the present, | merce less'real or less truly valuable than thoes tole wen igsaat 

r. 


the one object we are bound to secure, the ‘‘ Roman peace,”— | Nor yet are those who die early in the brave discharge of their 


the chance of steady order among all the tribes over which we | duty, while carrying forward i ae 
assume authority, however that authority may be limited in | rr of an ata and Pntse-ytecming sb pers 
form. All that would be required would be sufficient force to passion. Far more to be pitied are those who ceduenain 
make our authority respected, which might in large part be | their selfish enjoyment of the comforts of civiiinad taras 
composed of Arabs, as it is in the Deccan; and a determined | this luxurious age and country, drag on useless liye — 
resolution never to suffer a chief to disobey an order, or to suffer | longest term of years allotted to man. It would be ta. 
a hostile tribe to cross a fixed boundary. That form of Pro- | advantage of our assuming the position we might Re —_ 
tectorate is perfectly intelligible, could be supported by local | that it would afford a noble field for the exertions of rae 
revenue, and would in some slow manner transmute itself | generous and ardent spirits who are not satisfied with “ 
into direct authority, —the quickest, most effectual, and most | use of the lives given to them by God.” —_ 
merciful penalty for a disobedient chief being to replace him by | 

a nominee of our own, of his own race preferentially, but com- | 


paratively civilised. We do not doubt that a large and AI . . , 
prosperous trade might under that management spring up, SADSUSSURES OF THE TOUNS AND TRE CAR 


and though adhering firmly to our own view, which is to \ » rem, wottiak it is, who has observed that the emotions, 
govern the whole land from Coomassie, we freely admit that | gueeens, and impulses of youth are very frequently disturbing 
Earl Grey’s plan would meet certain difficulties from which | forces, which cloud instead of really stimulating the individual 
Parliament may shrink. type of the natural character; and certainly one would think go, in 

But Parliament ought not to shrink, and it is on this side | C°™P@™"S iagemar Ge character-sketches or caricatures of young 
of the matter that Earl Grey’s advice seems to us the most and old men of note in any generation. The admirable sketches 
required. For the last twelve years a spirit has been creep- of the celebrities of the fourth decade of this century, which the 


ing among the cultivated classes, and especially among | late Mr. Maclise drew in Fraser's Magazine for Dr. Maginn to com- 


journalists and Members of Parliament—especially very rich | ™¢®+ upon,—in our amateur opinion, Maclise’s best work—have 
and Liberal Members of Parliament—which, if it finally takes | just been republished in a volume* by Professor Bates, of Queen's 
hold, will destroy both our influence as a nation and our right | College, Birmingham, where any one may see many of the dis- 
to have any influence. It has risen so high that it now ven- | tinguished men of the present age in their hot youth, with the 
tures distinctly to declare itself, and to avow that the single | mixed characterlessness and vehemence of that period of life, and 
end of national policy is national comfort; that no duty is | 4 few of the celebrities of the previous period in their old age. 
worth doing which involves sacrifice of life, and that the | Goethe, who did not die till 1832, was much struck with the 
nation, if it does not at once shrink into its shell—which | earlier of these portraits, though, horrified with the ghastly carica- 
might involve consequences to the City—should at least dis- | ture of Rogers, he shut up the book and put it away in anger, 
embarrass itself of all uncomfortable or unremunerative tasks. | saying, ‘‘they would make me look like that.” However, they did not 
if Negroes are tiresome, retire from African settlements, even | make him look “like that,” though his portrait, too, appeared in the 
if it is certain that in so doing we should reopen the slave | magazine before his death. Maclise evidently knew the differ- 
trade, or hand over the country to a corporation of merchants ence between a ¢éte morte, such as Rogers carried about with him 
intent only on large profits. As to the slave trade, if its re-| even in middle life, and the keen sagacity of Goethe's penetrating 
pression costs a few scores of lives a year, let it flourish. As for | eye even in extreme old age. He gave the shrunken look and 
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Polar expeditions, they are silly expedients for risking valuable 
lives. The Pole, if we got there, would only settle a few 
scientific questions, which can by degrees be settled by 
verifying American or German calculations. As to the police 
of the seas, why should that expense fall on us, except indeed 
when pirates are concerned, for pirates may steal tea and 
sugar? It would be far better to let Malaga and Valencia be 
destroyed, than to introduce complications into our relations 
with Spain, which after all will not benefit the bondholders. 
This is the kind of language which is now held in and 
out of Cabinets, by men who would willingly acknowledge 
that England, of all nations, needs a reservoir of trained | 
power; that her danger is luxury, all the more luxurious 
because, as in the Eastern Empire, accompanied by 
keen theologic strife and much attention to intellectual 
pursuits of the critical kind. How are we ever to make 
men, or what is more important, to bring out men, so that a 
democratic electorate can recognise them, if not by service of | 
some kind, be it a Polar expedition, or an expedition for settling 
Papua, or an expedition for defending the Gold Coast, or an ex- 
pedition for performing whatever duty comes nearest to hand ? 


the kindly craft of shrewd old age to the octogenarian poet, 
but he gave alertness and vivacity to him even then. Matthew 
Arnold calls Goethe ‘‘ physician of the iron age,” and might 
well have caught his idea from Maclise’s admirable outline. 
There is the look of diagnosis, of somewhat amused diagnosis,— 
a physician will sometimes smile at the mistakes which the patient 
makes in interpreting the importance of his own symptoms,—on 
the old poet’s considerate face, and that complete appearance 
of externality to the malady he studies which physicians so 





often get, and poets or dramatists so seldom. Goethe is not 
caricatured, unless it be caricature to give a little additional 
emphasis and sharpness to the shrewd physician’s eye; but the 
very framework, the bone of his character, so to say, is detached 
for us from its mere flesh and blood ; Maclise gives us the outline, 
and not the accidents which soften and rounditoff. And nothing 
strikes us more in looking over these extremely clever sketches, 
both literary and artistic, than the far greater terseness and 
expressiveness of the pencil as compared with the pen in re- 
lation to the old age of distinguished men, and the comparative 
failure of the pencil in relation to youth. Compare, for instance, 


There will be lives lost? Let them be lost, if the task is adequate. | Dr. Maginn, the literary artist, with,Maclise, the pictorial artist, 
Those who volunteer do not expect to live for ever, we presume, | when they are both sketching an old man of note, and when they 
and men can die in no nobler way. We admit that the duty | are both sketching a young one. Take the sketch of Lord John 
should be adequate, and expressly deny any moral right to | Russell. Maclise draws a rather handsome, sentimental young 
invent wars simply to keep troops in movement; bat we main-| man, with very deeply-marked eyebrows, sitting on a sofa and 
tain that when the object is adequate, when there is a duty to | poring over a Blue-book. Dr. Maginn, who hated a Whig much 
be done, or when a beneficial, but risky enterprise can be dis- | worse than he ever hated any other form of what he thought evil, 
covered—say, for example, the little-noticed, but successful | is very disagreeable, but he touches off just what Maclise was 
little one just finished to increase our knowledge of Papua—| unable to bring out. He quotes, concerning Lord Joho, Spura- 
then the necessary expenditure of life, energy, and money | heim’s saying, “Self-love draws the head and the whole body 
is directly beneficial,—that it helps to keep politics } upwards and backwards, and keeps them stiff,”—which just de- 
from becoming entirely parochial, that it reinvigorates | jineated the Whig pride. Again, Dr. Maginn quotes concerning 





the tradition of duty to the State in the Services, and 
that it gives to men who are above the sleepy luxury 
of the hour their fair chance of a career. We do not 
want to see England sink into a fatter Holland, not only from 
national pride, but from a sincere belief that, as Lord Grey so | 
eloquently says, “We derive no small compensation for the 
sacrifice we make from the example of heroism and self-deyo- 





him the couplet,— 


“ When once he begins he never will flinch, 
But repeats the same note the whole day like a finch,” 


—which caught exactly the literary stereotype in which Lord 





* A Gallery of llustrious Literary Characters (1830-1838), Drawn by the late Danie! 
Maclise, R.A., and accompanied by Notices, chiefly by William Maginn, LL.D, Edited by 
William Bates, B.A. London: Chatto and Windus, 
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was originally cast; and then he finishes by the thrust | a cat on her back, boiling some concoction of herbs in a little 
at his dry penchant for poetry, —no doubt the Don Carlos tragedy | cauldron for her own teapot, which is set beside her; but the failure, 
wasin his mind,—“ We shall only add our conviction that madrigals | the want of unique expression, is in such a case very remark- 
and idylls are most germane to his genius.” Pride, pertinacity, able. Indeed, the vanity of the younger people is almost the only 
and frigidity, with a taste for attempting departments of literature foible it seems easy to render. In the older you have the character 
foreign to bis nature,—that was the literary caricaturist’s account of | laid bare almost to its roots, and when, therefore, the intention to 
him even before he attained his highest rank as a statesman; and no | caricature exists, of course the caricature goes much deeper. 
one can deny that, however absurdly unjust to the man as a whole, | Moore, with the smile on his lips and the care on his brow, the 
it laid the finger on Lord John’s most conspicuous failings, which look of an anxious diner-out who loves to intersperse epigrams, 
Maclise either did not find or could not find in his countenance as it | if he can find them, with soft nothings where they will be welcome, 
then was, though they have been conspicuous in all the caricatures —Rogers, with the ghastly death’s-head look that seems to have 
| 





Raseell’s mind 


of him drawn in later life. It is the same, at least as regards the | corresponded to a certain bitter sense of highly painstaking 
artist, with the sketch of Mr. Disraeli. The foppish Hyperion whom | failure, rendered more acute by extreme fastidiousness, but by 
Maclise drew under that name, the befrilled, beringed, berosetted | no means to have reflected that reputation for humour which, 
young fashionable who is standing in an attitude of such affected | according to Dr. Maginn’s extravagant story of it, had even 
ease, shows us no trace of the frigid ‘detachment’ of mind, the keen | taught the negro in our colonies to father every good joke on 
ambition, and the dauntless tenacity of purpose which were hidden | Rogers, and to say of him, ‘ Him dam funny, dat Sam !”—Scott, 
behind that weak chin, and cherished underneath the retreating fore- | with that towering and retreating cone of a head, those bushy eye- 
head so carefully smothered under curling locks. Nor indeed in this | brows, and that dreamy activity of face which seems to speak 
case does Dr. Maginn himself succeed much better, for he is so intent | of an imagination hanging back from modern themes to dwell 
on his joke of writing a little parody on “‘the wondrous tale of Alroy” | wistfully on the wilder legends of his country,—are all pictures 
as a sketch of Mr. Disraeli, that he forgets to say anything explicit 


which baunt one’s memory as reflections of real men, while most 
of the qualities which lay beneath what he justly calls ‘‘ the | of the characters still disguised by youth or beauty might be 


anything or nothing. And we close the book with the strongest 
| feeling that real character does not reveal itself at all fully in the 
| face, till the mature, or more than mature, period of life is 
reached. By the way, why are we tantalised with a promise of 
a picture of Maclise himself, which,—in our copy at all events,— 
We should have liked to see the clever dis- 


fustian” grandiloquence of Alroy. In the case neither of the 
critic nor of the artist was there much insight shown into Mr. 
Disraeli’s true character, except so far as its obvious vanity and 
bombast, and equally obvious vivacity went. But what we want to 
point out is, that so far as the superficial signs of character are 


concerned, the points which most lend themselves to caricature in lis not fulfilled ? 
the young, are not of the true stuff of the character, but relate cerner of all these various characters interpreting himself also to 
usually to some sort of foible, if not quite insignificant, yet | the world,—an artist who surely sacrificed half his gifts of .amour 
relatively of small importance, engrafted on it, while in the old | and insight in selecting the frigid and somewhat stony style of art 
you get the very structure of the character brought out in the most | to which he devoted himself. We suspect that by this posthumous 
naked and incisive way. Look at the cleversketch given here of Car- | republication he may gain a truer kind of popularity as the mirror 
lyle, in which you see hardly anything characteristic but the bright | of the keener intellect of his age, than he ever achieved in life, 
eye and arched eyebrow which seem to indicate a love of marvel ; To the understanding of the life of a single decade at least of this 
you certainly see nothing of that strong contempt for average life | century, Dr. Maginn’s and Mr. Maclise’s sketches, with Professor 
and eager craving after traces of force and grandeur, which have Bates’s carefully gathered expositions, contribute a most important 
made Carlyle’s countenance in later life the very type of a cynical | aid. 

mystic’s, of the face of one yearning after hidden fires, and other | 
earth-shaking powers, of which he could but seldom detect in the 
actual world even the trace, Maclise has not thrown any touch 
of ridicule into his sketch of Carlyle, unless he bas made it just a 
little conceited and moony, though very like the later countenance | 
ofcourse in feature. Had he drawn him in later life, what a power- | 
ful picture he must have given! For, take any of his sketches of the 
old,—of Coleridge, ‘+ the heaven-eyed creature,” in a state of very | that Th. Iung, staff officer, who claims to have made the dis- 
unstable equilibrium indeed, tottering, in spite of the help of a stick, | covery, has narrowed the question within a compass which makes 
on legs never meant to give adequate support to such a head as that ; | discovery possible, but he denies that as yet any complete 
—or Talleyrand, asleep in his arm-chair with his feet so disposed solution has been obtained. If the reviewer, however, is 
as to hide their physical defect, and for countenance a perfect mask | Mr. Twistleton, who recently placed the identity of Junius 


of gross sceptical flesh, sunk in the kind of sleep which is rather a | and Sir P. Francis, in our judgment, so completely beyond 
lethargy of the senses than true rest ;—or of Sydney Smith, in the | doubt, the secret may yet be told, for its investigation now 
very triumph of his huge, rich, unctuous, earthly humour, at the very | needs only two things,—an exhaustive analysis of motive, and 
moment perhaps when he asks his doctor,—who has just told him | 4 complete and most expensive research among archives which 
to take a walk on an empty stomach,—‘‘ On whose ?” and when ; & Republican Government in France would be delighted to see 


he is inhaling in those large nostrils the fragrance of his own joke, thoroughly ransacked. We must confine ourselves to motive, and 


| 
| 


A NEW GUESS AT “THE IRON MASK.” 
HE latest contribution to the literature of the Iron Mask does 
not clear up the secret which so many authors—urged, we 
suspect, mainly by the passion for guessing by rule, which is at 
once the augur’s secret and the secret of gamblers—have struggled 


in vain to disclose. The writer in the Edinburgh indeed contends 





just as the gods were supposed to inhale the steam of the oxen 
sacrificed to them. Or, again, look at the quaint, Blake-like por- 
trait of Charles Lamb sitting at a reading-desk, straining his old 
sight to read with a couple of candles between his eyes and his 
book, — evidently something in Latin, French, or Italian, for 
which he has to consult a dictionary,—and taking in his sub- 
ject with just that touch of melancholy humour and pathos in 
his face, with which a lonely man catches the point of a happy 
thought he would like to share with another; or, again, con- 
Sider that still quainter picture of Godwin, befrilled and closely 
buttoned-up, glowering through his spectacles from beneath a por- 


. . . } 
tentously large-brimmed hat, with a look of keen, highly bene- | 
volent dissection at the world around him, which he is evidently | 


eager to take to pieces and put together again according to his 
own mind. 
compare them with the sketches of the younger men aad women, 


Sir Edward Bulwer, Miss Landon, Miss Martineau, &c., without | 


observing how very much less the young lend themselves to true 
characterisation, and therefore also caricature, than the old. In 
Miss Martineau’s case, this is very remarkable. It is obvious that 
the attempt to caricature her was made more deliberately and 
perhaps more maliciously than in any other case. Dr. Maginn’s 
attack upon her for her economical propaganda is brutal, and 


Maclise’s sketch is intended to suggest a young witch with | 


It is impossible to look at these sketches, and to | 


do so the more readily, because to us the main difficulty of the 
| problem, which, if the Bourbon line has really lost the throne of 
France, can have only a literary interest, has always been that of 
| discovering a motive strong enough to induce a hard-hearted, con- 
scienceless tyrant possessed of absolute power to keep alive a man the 
| knowledge of whose existence was dangerous, forat least thirty years, 
| from 1673 to 1703, and five of them in Paris, where the curiosity 
about the Bastille is known to have been insatiable. ‘That he was so 
kept, that somebody in a black velvet mask with iron springs was 
held by Louis Quatorze in such strict ward that the greater 
| part of the life of his most trusted gaoler, M. de Saint-Mars, 
was devoted to the task; that his identity was known to none 
outside the Royal Family except Saint-Mars, unless Louvois knew 
it, and yet that he was treated with all honour, is established 
by documents past all question authentic. ‘The difficulty, however, 
only begins with the establishment of that fact. Reckoning up 
‘the character of Louis XIV., and of his Minister Louvois with 
all the care the endless memoirs of the period enable anyone to 
employ, there still remains a nearly insoluble problem to be deter- 
mined. We have a theory, which is not that of the reviewer, 
which we will state presently, but we acknowledge that, like every 
other, it does not meet all the phenomeua of the case. Admitting 
as the reviewer does M. Iung’s proof of the existence and 
the concealment of the Iron Mask, the first point to be 
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settled is the conceivable motive for his incarceration. 
XIV., it is certain on the evidence, feared a prisoner in his hands, 
whom it was yet in his power to slay on any given day. 
fear was so great, and assumed so specia! a form, that as we show 
subsequently, unheard-of precautions were taken to prevent recog- 
nition ; and that in the last resort, rather than the prisoner should be 
recognised, his assassination was ordered in writing, yet the respect 
was 80 great that except in that event he was to be treated with every 
ceremony and kept carefully alive. Now who was there in existence 
whom Louis X{V. could possibly fear? A man who could be de- 
manded by a foreign Government ? Certainly not, for the man once 
dead, no Government could have strongly pressed a demand for 
compensation on the master of Europe, who repeatedly during his 
life ran this very risk, having arrested Mattioli, an Italian noble 
long supposed to be the Mask, but now shown never to have 
left Pignerol, and Avediek the Armenian patriarch. A favourite 
of the Army? Possibly, and that solution would account in 
part for the curious supposition which pervades all documents 
on the snbject,—that any one who saw the prisoner would at 


once recognise him; but no such person disappeared, nor can there 
have been any reason for keeping such a person alive. An 
assassin? That is M. Iung’s theory, who displays great research 
in demonstrating that in 1673 the King was in great danger from 
a man called the’ Chevalier d’Harmoises, a Lorraiuer, believed to 
be the chief of a secret society who had declared war on the Bour- 
bons, and intended to use poison as their instrument. This 
society had relations among the Huguenots, and cousidering 
the enormous number of families, especially in Holland, whom 
Louis must have ruined, the astounding state of morals at the 
time, and the undoubted fact mentioned by Louis XLV. himself, 
that poison had removed the (Queen of Spain, it is not incredible 
that a secret society had really been organised for vengeance on 
the race: but how could the detention of its chief soothe the 
fears of Lonis XIV., deficient as he was in physical courage? 
Death would have been a far easier precaution, and would cer- 
tainly not have affected the King’s conscience, or for that matter, 
anybody's else, provided the evidence of the Chevalier’s pur- 
pose was sufficient. No such chiefship can account for keeping 
the man alive, and M. lung's arguinent by itself falls to the 
ground. 

But suppose that the plot, though undoubtedly it involved the 
life of the King, involved also a sub-plot infinitely grander and 
more subtle, a personation of the King by a man so exactly like 
him that he would be entirely accepted, by the populace at all 
events, and, as in the case of the false Dmitri in Russia some 
seventy years before, would have carried out the whole policy of 
his tutors, who may have been Jesuits, or may have been the 
demoralised nobles M. Iung suspects, or may have been Huguenot 
nobles, as we should be rather inclined to believe. 

Louis, throughout the whole business, was palpably afraid 
of a likeness which he knew or suspected would instantly be 
perceived by common people, even as M. de Saint-Mars, the 
gaoler, writes, “‘by the common soldiers,” against whose pos- 
sible curiosity he takes this extraordinary precaution. M. de 
Saint-Mars having been appointed Governor of the Isles de 
Sainte Marguerite, had to convey his prisoner thither from 
Exiles, the little town on the frontier of Piedmont, but wanted 
en route to see the Duke of Savoy. He writes, therefore, to 
Louvois, then Premier:—‘‘I will give such orders for the safe 
keeping of my prisoner during my absence that I shall be able, 
Monseigneur, to answer for him; as also that he shall not have 
any conversation with my lieutenant, who has been strictly for- 
bidden to speak to him. If 1 take him to the islands, I think the 
safest mode of conveyance would be in a chair covered with waxed 
cloth, so that he should have enough air, and yet that no one 
could see or speak to him on the way, not even the soldiers whom 
I shall select to accompany the chair.” Louvois replied :—‘‘ I beg 
of you to ascertain, when in the islands, what may be required for 
the safe custody of your prisoner. As to the mode of conduct- 
ing him, the King leaves you free to make use of the movable 
chair you propose, but you will be responsible for him.” The 
prisoner was thus carried for twelve days, and was so closely 
screened that he complained bitterly of want of air, and apparently 
of permanent injury to his constitution. Now is it conceivable 
that any danger, except a close and ineffaceable likeness to the 
King, could on any theory have demanded such a precaution ? 
Whom could those private soldiers have recognised, if it were not 
a face like or identical with a very exceptional one they had seen 
on coins? ‘The story of the silver plate thrown ont by the Iron 
Mask is not true, belonging really to a Huguenot pastor; but the 
face must have been very dangerous, to be so liable to instant re- 
cognition. But what face could have been so like the King's ? 


The against Marie Antoinette. 


Louis ; Clearly either a brother’s, or a face accidentally so like that it 


be used against the King as the Countess de Lamotte's face wag 
against vet The former supposition, once Uniy, ni 
is dismissed by the Edinburgh Reviewer a little too curtly be 
rumoured, after the death of Louis XV., who knew the cian a 
a twin brother of Louis XIV. was the Man in the Iron Mak om 
was spirited away lest there should be any doubt of the oe 
an act of which Mazarin was perfectly capable; and being remy 
up in Italy and at last discovering the secret of his birth Ww nel 
and confined, Louis naturally being unwilling t hi ee 
for no fault of hisown. ‘To this the Review . “ 7 in) to death 
1is ’ o this the Reviewer replies that the birt) 
of an heir to a Bourbon throne is always witnessed, which ig trug 
as witness the odd incide rhich is sai ave ¢ ¥ 
birth of the Prince of wang Seto peepee wh fhe 
; : : , 7 sA5UUrlAas, . v S3eS not being pre. 
pared, the Queen’s guard were c illed in—and would be final, bat 
that a twin brother might have been born some hours afterwards 
It is more probable, however, that he was a son of Aune of Austzia 
by Mazarin, whose relations to each other were more than Suspected 
at the time, and in consequence of his likeness in manhood to the 
King was equally dreaded, and more likely to have been used a8 an 
instrument by conspirators, while the reluctance to put him to death 
would be almost as great asin the case of the twin brother. On the 
whole, however, we incline to the suspicion we first mentioned, that 
a grand and astute plan had been prepared among the Huguenots 
or some other considerable body of men, to effect a coup d'état by 
killing Louis XLV., and substituting for him a man g0 like him 
that the people, at all events, would never be undeceived. They 
had probably by accident discovered the fitting man—possibly a 
bastard Bourbon, of whom there were dozens, possibly also not, 
the plot being taken, as we have said, from the false Dmitri 
managed in Russia just in that way seventy years 
before,—and might have carried out their scheme, but that 
the plot was revealed to Louvois by a priest, who wrote in 
these terms :—‘‘I hope with all my heart that the man who has 
been arrested is the execrable chief of the conspiracy, for in 
that case the sacred person of the King will be safe.” There was 
no safety for the King if the betrayed man was merely the chief 
of a society of poisoners, while there was every safety, on our 
theory, if he could be kept in durance, for without their substitute 
or double the plotters were powerless. ‘They must have their 
Dmitri, and therefore special orders were issued even to conceal 
the place of his incarceration. This theory, and we pat it 
forward only as such, confirms many of M. Iung's dis- 
coveries, is unaffected by any argument of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, if we remember that Louvois in his orders would dwell 
on the danger to the King only, and keep the likeness religiously 
secret, and corresponds exactly with the only known utterances 
of the Bourbon family on the subject. ‘‘ According to M. Dufay 
de l’Yonne, Louis XV. said to M. Delaborde:—‘ Let them go 
on with their disputes, they will never find out who was the 
Iron Mask. You would like to know something about this busi- 
ness; I may tell you what is more than others know, that the in- 
prisonment of this unhappy being did no wrong to anyone but himself,” 
he being a mere instrument; while ‘‘ Senac de Meilhan, an émigre 
who wrote memoirs towards the close of the last century, said, 
‘The Dauphin, the father of Louis XVI., spoke to me one day 
about Voltaire, and of his taste for the marvellous, which was a 
blot on his history. The Iron Mask, he said, has been the subject 
of many conjectures. I[ replied that this was sufficient to excite 
the fancies of people. ‘‘I have thought so too,” said the Dauphin, 
‘“‘ but the King told me two or three times that if you knew who 
the prisoner was you would see that the affair was one of very 
little interest.” ‘The Duke of Choiseul also told me that the King 
had spoken of the matter in the same way, and as if it were a thing 
of no importance.’” The matter in fact ceased to be of any 
moment with the death of the Iron Mask. There remains but 
one question. If be was a private person with an accidental, but 
dangerous likeness to a King, why not kill him? Because the 
priest, Father Hyacinth, who revealed the plot in fear of 4 
Huguenot King, had heard of it first in confession from some 
repentant Catholic,—not the Mask,—and insisted on keeping his 
hands free from blood-guiltiness. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that Louis might remember this plot iu his long subsequent action 
against the Huguenots. 


case, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-- > —— 
LITERARY SANSCULOTTISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
S1r,—Much as I may fail in that modest repose which gives & 
charm to the political utterances of the Spectator, my language 
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has a right to be truly reported. I have spoken my 

+4 af you in my own untutored way, and you are welcome 
pind © Y best in reply. But whatever the provocation which 
to do Teait the world would be the better for an essay on my 
Sea ayle it should not have betrayed you to misquote my 
vi : 


words. . 
Of my article on * 


gach as it is, 


Public Affairs” you say, amongst other things, 
“The strange and daring statement is made that the French 
Arey, during the war, ‘ could forget the victories of the Germans, 
in nursing the hope of a bloody reckoning with the Democrats.”’ 
This strange an 1 daring statement is not mine, but yours. 
The words you quote in commas I did not use of the French Army. 
[ used them of a particular set in particular ranks, men whom I 
specified as ‘* the Bazaines, the Ducrots, and the Ca,” a 
type to be found in the higher grades ; ” Imperial janissaries,” I 
called them. OF such men I can justify this language by much 
that I have read, heard, and seen. This particular sentiment I 
heard myself from the lips of officers whilst prisoners in Germany. 
You go on to make me say, still of the E rench Army, “7 hese men 
returned with a light heart,” &c. This sentence, again, was not 
me of the French Army, but of these same “ Imperial 
‘qanissaries " in the higher grades. I adhere to every word of that 
passage as my settled conviction, but I an not now concerned to 
argue if it be right or wrong. The question between us is,—W bat 
didI say? And I repeat that the words * French Army . are an 
interpolation of yours. It must give you advantages in discussion 
if you feel yourself free to cite sentences in commas, putting before 


penned by 


them a new nominative of your own. 
m that your memory of your own words is safer 


Nor would it s 
I spoke, perhaps somewhat too 


than your memory of mine. 
bluntly, of your language ‘‘ about ‘delenda est Ashanteea,’ smash- 
ing up Coomassie, and civilising Africa.” And you declare this 
is “ palpable caricature of your opinions.” Of that you are the 
best judge ; I can only say they are your own words. ‘The phrases 
[ now put in commas were carefully copie l from your own pages. 
“ Smashing up Coomassie” is no invention of mine. It is straight 
from the mint of that higher journalism which respects itself, and 
can never forget its own quiet dignity. 

We, of the mob of literature, have indeed much to learn from 
these lectures on the truly superior tone. It would seem that in 
quoting my words you are free tomanipulate them afresh. When 
I quote you your own, it is palpable caricature. Such are the 
privileges of that serious journalism which bears its burden in 
secret, whose ‘‘ grave responsibilities ” are invisible to the eye of 
man.—I1 am, Sir, &c, Freperic Harrison. 

P.S.—If you look again at my words, you will acquit me of 
speaking with any levity of journalism. What I condemned was 
“the journalist claque,”—those journalists only who play chorus to 
some public man, clapping hands by signal, whatever he does 
Or says. 

[We are glad to have afforded Mr. Harrison an opportunity of 
restricting his condemnation of the French Army to ‘‘a parti- 
cular set in particular ranks.” But we accept the restriction as 


a recantation, or, if he will, a rectification, of his remarks, not as | 


the correct grammatical rendering of his meaning. In the course 
of his article he speaks at least a dozen times of the ‘‘ Army.” Take 
the two references to it which come first. ‘‘The army is officially 
converted into a police ;” ‘‘that organised band of four hundred 
thousand sbirri which they now call Army.” Did Mr. Harrison 
mean to say that the “ particular set in particular ranks ” num- 
bers four hundred thousand men? Or did he expect us to under- 
stand that, besides the four hundred thousand sbirri in the French 
Army, there were others who hated German invaders less than 
French democrats ? Had he spoken in his article of ‘a particular 
set in particular ranks,” our article would never have been written ; 
but unfortunately he guarded his meaning in exactly the opposite 
Sense. He spoke of a weeding of the good men from the French 
Army. His words are, ‘* most of what is honourable in it has been 
cashiered or silent.” He eays that ‘there are gallant officers in 
it still,” an expression which has no sense unless the “ gallant 
officers” are the exception. As for Mr. Harrison’s contempt of 
journalists, we maintain that, in this instance also, he must be 
held to have referred to journalists in general. In the first place, 
the journalists on whom he looks down are those who take an 
interest in English polities ; in the second place, *‘ those journalists 
who play chorus to some public man, clapping bands by signal, 
whatever he says,” have hardly an existence in England, except 
asa dream of epigrammatic malice. We admit that the ex- 
pressions quoted from our articles on Ashantee are correctly quoted, 
but we believe that our readers will agree with us that, apart 


| from the context, and set off by Mr. Harrison’s comments, they 


have an effect which may be justly described as that of ‘* palpable 
caricature.”— Ep. Spectator.] 


MR. MILL AND HIS CRITICS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 





Sir,— Will you permit me some remarks upon your very able and 
thoughtful and, on the whole, kindly article on Mr. Mill’s ** Auto- 
biography,” of October 25? It is not wonderful that so unique a 
book should make very different impressions on those who read 
it, as those impressions must greatly depend on the previous 
notions as to Mr. Mill with which it is approached. To those 
who already loved his memory, agreed with his general views, and 
find him here working out—and with success—the aims which 
he and they regard as the best and noblest, the book can scarcely 
be, as you consider it, a ‘‘ dreary” one. In spite of, or all the 
more for, the carefully subdued tone, the grave logic and rigid 
limits of the subject, to the ** genuine adherents” of Mr. Mill 
the book is elevating and inspiriug in no ordinary degree. The 
life of one who lives and strives in opposition to the ideas of his 
age, leading in this respect a forlorn hope, will scarcely be ex- 
pected to be a very bright aud cheerful one; but it is noble 
instead, and many a reader will feel that for such nobleness he 
would exchange all that the world calls pleasant. 

The work, moreover, was evidently intended not as a mere 
personal history, but as an account of the growth of his opinions, 
with the influences that formed them, and their practical out- 
come. Jor this purpose, therefore, no particular reminiscences, 
beyond his father’s part in educating him, were necessary ; and 
his statement that, after all, that childhood was a happy one, 
implies a good deal that he does not particularise. It was 
not his part either to dwell on any friendships save in their 
educating capacity, but it sounds strange to hear accused of 
narrowness aud coldness in bis affections the man over whose grave 
a chorus of friends have just been pouring their strains of sorrow- 
ing love and gratitude; to hear of the “ meagre nature” the 
‘‘ want of homely hopes,” the ‘* monotonous joylessness ” of him 
whose delight in nature and in music, whose knowledge of flowers, 
whose love of birds, whose hearty happiness in country walks with 
friends, whose long genial talks with those friends have been so 
variously and beautifully delineated ! 

Nor can I find such sadness as is not at least compensated by 
rare and deep happiness, in the tale of his long love and short 
wedlock. ‘Told by himself, in that tone of intense passion blending 
with that of grave, calm reason, it is to me like a strain of not 
melancholy, but solemn music. 

To conclude with what you dwell on most,—even to those 
whose orthodoxy is wide and liberal, the absence of all creed must 
no doubt seem dreary. The maintenance of what is deemed truth, 
but which involves the disbelief of so much that ages have held 
sacred, is in its negative aspect not so cheerful as that crowd of 
objective attractions, spiritual excitements, wondrous legendas, 
mysteries, and shows which make up what is popularly called 
religion. But the steadfast adherence to, and self-sacrifice for, 
what is worshipped as truth is, in the long run, its own reward, 
bringing a beatitude beyond happiness.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE CLERGY. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,-—I have been at some pains to ascertain how much truth 
there is in a statement which we have all frequently heard, viz., 
‘that the proportion of graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
especially of graduates who have distinguished themselves in the 
| class-lists, who take Holy Orders, is now much smaller than it used 
to be. ‘The results which [ have obtained may be of interest to 
some of your readers, and I should be glad if you could find a 
place for them in your columns. My inquiries, it will be seen, 
refer to Oxford only. 

I selected a period (1850-52) of which I happened to have 
some personal knowledge, and which seemed generally eligible 
because, while not too remote, it yet belonged to the epoch when 
Oxford was affected by rumours only of changes to come. With 
this I compared another period, later by ten years (1860-1862), by 
which time the new order of things may be taken to have been 

| fully established. I limited my researches to the first and second 
classes in the Final Examination, not as ignoring the fact that 
many able men are to be found outside of these, but because these 
lonours only are commonly regarded as successes, and it is the 
successful students who may be fairly taken to represent the Uni- 


| versity. In the first period there were two schools only—the 
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Classical and the Mathematical—to be considered ; in the second 
there were four, the Natural Science and the Law and Modern 
History Schools having been added. In the first period the total 
number of names was 152 (some being excluded where I happened 
to know that the person had died shortly after graduating). In 
the second period it was 162. These numbers I found to be thus 


divided :— 
In Orders. Not in Orders. 
ORE hascicdindestieces Ge ~ cevcencnsedmencandooncdoscosne 6: 
BEOON Kec disdecaseccbsss Ge! “‘eiimkpwesdowerewen drecounnies 102 


These numbers happen to lend themselves to an easy comparison. 
If we multiply the first pair by four-thirds and divide the second 
by two, we obtain this result :— 


In Orders. Not in Orders. 
SEP IEAS .Wtisicmnnies re sepamewene 51 
RROD: selecivnztincetane DE dantnndawanseenseseinvenserens 51 


That is tosay, the proportion of these graduates taking Holy 
Orders has been diminished by more than a half. And the figures 


would have been still more unfavourable if I had not used for the 


purpose of my inquiry the most recent edition of the Clerical 
Directory. Nota few graduates must, considering the length of 
the interval (more than twenty years), have been reckoned as not 
having taken Orders, while, in fact, they have died after taking 
them, 

Let me add another fact. Out of the 84 clerical graduates in 
the first period very nearly fifty held Fellowships. And let me 
add, also, a moral,—though here, I am afraid, you will not agree 
with me. No one who wishes to retain a leaven of well-educated 
men among the clergy should counsel the removal of the remnant 
of clerical Fellowships that has been spared.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M.A. 





SALE OF ECCLESIASTICAL PATRONAGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."’) 
Srr,—You probably hold, as so many persons hold, that the great 
variety in the forms of patronage has been and is of material 
advantage to the Church and the nation, in securing a correspond- 
ing variety in the persons holding Church preferment. If so, you 
will not wish to abolish private patronage; and while private 
patronage continues, the sale of advowsons must be allowed, 
though the abuses to which it is liable certainly call for correction. 

Take a case, happily very common in regard to country parishes. 
In many places the whole of the land, or nearly so, is in the hands 
of the descendant or representative of the person who first endowed 
the living, the nomination of the incumbent also resting with him. | 
If private patronage is ever likely to be wisely and carefully 
administered, it is so here; no person can have a greater interest 
in appointing an able minister. But if the property is sold, 
should not the advowson be sold with it? To forbid such a 
sale would involve either a perpetual entail of the advowson on | 
the heirs of the first proprietor, or its transference to some 
public body or public officer,—i.e., the destruction, so far, of 
private patronage. 

The chief scandal of such sales is in connection with that of 
next presentations. Sale of next presentation should be abolished 
in all cases, except as part of the advowson. And to prevent the 
evasion of the law by sale and resale of the advowson, and also as 
a check upon other objectionable sales of advowson, it would be 
well to adopt the scheme proposed by the Lower House of Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, in 1871,—‘‘ That at every sale of an 
advowson, the deed of conveyance be enrolled by the purchaser, 
and that such purchaser be not allowed to present to the benefice 
until at least years after the date of such enrolment; and 
that in the event of such benefice becoming vacant during such 
—— years, the right of presenting thereto be exercised by some 
public patron, such as the Crown or the Bishop. That before 
such enrolment be made, it be requisite for the deed of conveyance | 
to have been submitted to the Ordinary, without whose consent | 
to the same, signified by his hand and seal being affixed thereto, 
the conveyance to be of no effect in law.” 

I cannot agree with your correspondent Mr. Wilson, in your | 
impression of the 8th, that the sale of an advowson is in itself | 
such an abuse that the Bishop’s sanction should not be required, 
but that power should be given to him to veto it. Nor do I think 
his second proposition a wise one. Private patronage originated 
in the fact of private persons endowing the ecclesiastical cure, the 
Church consenting, in return for such endowment, to accept their 
nomination of a clerk to fill the cure, subject to his being duly 
qualified. New churches are now being built in our large towns 
and crowded districts; the difficulty is to find an endowment, and 
any discouragement to private bounty would be most mischievous. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. Compron. 








‘ 





ee 
“ THE CONGREGATIONAL THEORY ” AND LIBERTY 
OF THOUGHT. 
(To THH EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"] 
Sir,—I have not the pleasure of Mr. Tidman's acquaintance, but 
I think I can gather from his letter that he is not a clergyman 
The liberty which he claims for the Church of England is the 
liberty of the laity, and not of the clergy. I, on the other hand 
compare the liberty which a Congregational minister enjoys in 
common with Congregationalists generally with the creed-bound 
servitude of clerical subscription. This may partly account for 
the difference between us, but I cannot but think that your corre. 
spondent’s experience of Congregationalism has been unfortunate 
and exceptional. I have been for fifteen years a minister of ong 
of the principal Congregational denominations, and for much of 
that time a member of the committee of a theological college, but 
| I have never been offered, or had anything to do with offering to 
others, a theological test. 

1. With regard to Professors of Theology, perhaps it would be 
better to leave them out of the argument. It may be reasonable 
that they should be pledged to a more definite theological position 
than ministers are, just as Professors in schools of medicine hayg 
less complete liberty than ordinary practitioners. In any casé, the 
terms on which they hold their chairs have nothing to do with the 
Congregational Theory. In my college days I saw no “ dig. 
couragement of independent thought on theological questions,” 
No doubt this may occur in any theological college, if the pro. 
fessors themselves lack independence. 

2. Your correspondent asks me to explain ‘ how it comes to 
pass that ministers who have expressed indepenlent thought 
have been looked askance at by their brethren.” I answer that 
the explanation is to be found in the innate conserya- 
tism of fallen human nature, and not in the Congregational 
Theory, but in the direct contravention of that theory. Such 
thinkers are of little worth, if they are not prepared to expect 
and to brave such side-long glances. I scarcely understand Mr 
Tidman’s reference to living ministers. I should point to them 
as instances, by no meaus uncommon, of the liberty which is the 
birthright of the Congregational minister, wherever he is man 
enough to claim it. ‘There are few men living who know more 
about the controversy which raged around the late Mr. Lynch than 
myself, and I should quote his case as strongly in my favour, and 
indeed, it was in my mind when [ wrote my last letter. That 
gentleman published a book of devotional poetry, which was 
savagely and unjustly attacked by newspaper critics. Was there 
a single one of his congregation who honoured and trusted him the 
less for it? I was present in his congregation, eighteen years 
ago, when the book in question was adopted for partial use with- 
out a dissentient voice. If he had been an Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian minister, he might possibly have been silenced like 
Dr. Williams, dismissed like Mr. Heath, or worried into secession 
like Mr. Knight. As a Congregationalist, he pursued his quiet 
way, absolutely undisturbed (so far as his public ministry was 
concerned) by the clamour without. 

3. As to chapel trust-deeds defining ‘* the theology to be 
preached,” I am aware that such exist, but I have never seen one, 
They are, I believe, generally condemned, and certainly they form 
no part of the contract between a minister and his congregation. 

4, I acknowledge no authority in ‘‘ unwritten codes of theologi- 
cal definitions,” if your correspondent means anything more than 
that power of the pew over the pulpit which, as it has been lately 
very truly said, is ‘no humiliating necessity or unavoidable draw- 
back, but a main condition of the power of the pulpit over the 
pew.” In introducing to Church membership I have never 
required either a *‘ private examination or public confession” in 
or of ‘*moderate Calvinism,” or any other ‘ism.’ We desire to 
see simply the spirit of discipleship to Christ, and a readiness to 
accept the responsibilities which it involves. Of course this is 4 
“ definition,” but it is not a ‘ theological definition.” Mr. Tid- 
man’s objection to the distinction between the Church and the 
congregation—a distinction essentially real, and frequently re- 
ferred to by the Redeemer and his apostles—strongly reminds me 
of the acute criticism of Dr. Dillinger, that ‘‘ the Church of Eng- 
Jand is narrow where she ought to be broad, and broad whereshe 
ought to be narrow.” Lastly, is not your correspondent indulging 
in a sly hit at bis new rather than his old friends, in bis objection 
to “the much abused term ‘Evangelical’”? Surely this is 
specially, though not exclusively, a Church-of-England epithet! 
Very often I have heard the question asked, “ Is he Evangelical "? 
but always about clergymen, never about Congregational ministers. 
In fine, I think it may be fairly claimed that Congregationalists 
have liberty without latitudinarianism, while Churchmen have 
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THE 


qatitudinarianism without liberty. The Spectator candidly admits, 
in the current number, that in the Church “ liberal theologians 
have forced on them very uncongenial forms of expression.” They 
are compelled, Ishould rather say, to recite formularies before God 
and man which they do not believe. 

[ cheerfully admit that true liberty of thought is on the increase, 
bat it should be also admitted that with Congregationalists, and 
especially with Baptists, such liberty is the natural outgrowth of 
our principles, a tradition and a history watered with the blood of 





martyrs. —I am, Sir, &c., 
H. C. LEONARD. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,—For several years I was intimately acquainted with an 
«Independent ” minister, whose character and work received the 
warmest expressions of esteem from all classes and religious de- 
nominations in the county town in which he ministered. His 
sermons were reported in the local newspapers, and he was 
frequently asked to preach for different denominations on many 


public occasions. But this man happened to express his admira- | 


tion of Shakespeare, and his sympathy with the teaching of Pro- 
fessors Maurice and Kingsley and Dean Stanley. ‘The consequence 
was that his ‘‘ Church” gave him unmistakably to understand 
that he must take the earliest opportunity to remove. ‘This he 
did when he sought—and obtained—ordered freedom in the Holy 
Orders of the Church of England. He may now be heard ad- 
dressing a large congregation in London.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newington, S.E. Epwarp Z. Lytret. 

P.S.—You have probably heard of that gentleman who, being 
asked if he were an Independent minister, replied, ‘‘ Far from it ; 
Tam the minister of an Independent congregation.” 





RITUALISM AND THE BISHOPS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—In your article on the Ritualists and the Bishops, you say 
that “ the Protestants may fairly point to the public services, and 
declare that as these show the change which was made where it 
‘was thought most needful and desirable to make it, they should 
be the standard,” and you ground this argument on your previous 


statements that ‘‘ those who drew up our formularies gave up the | 


priestly form of absolution, ‘I absolve,’ in the regular public 


services of the day, and exchanged it for a declaration that God | 


Himself absolves all who truly repent and unfeignedly believe His 
holy gospel,” and that ‘‘in the public Communion service they 
dispensed with all but the general confession of sins.” 

Now, the truth is that in the un-Reformed Communion Service, 
that is, the ‘Sarum Missal,” the form of confession is quite as 
“general” as in our own; and that in the other “regular public 
services of the day,” the only form of absolution which appears 
(that of Prime and Compline) does not contain “I absolve,” any 
more than our own. It runs as follows :—‘ Absolutionem et 
remissionem omnium peccatorum vestrorum, spatium vere peni- 
tentie, emendationem vite, gratiam et consolationem Sancti 
Spiritiis, tribuat vobis omnipotens et misericors Dominus.. Amen.” 

Is it not the fact that our formularies (or at least our services) 


‘were not “‘drawn up” by anyone whatever, but gradually adapted | 


from those previously in use, and that some knowledge of their 

history is needed for the formation of a fair judgment on their 

teaching ?—I am, Sir, &c., V. S. S. Cores. 
Shepton Beauchamp Rectory, Ilminster, November 11. 





“LYING” AND THE BALLOT. 


(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—A paragraph in the second page of your present issue 


(November 8) reminds me of a conversation respecting the Ballot, 
which I have always thought worth noting. ‘Three years ago I 
happened to be at Sydney for a few days just as a Parliamentary 
election was going on. In the house where I boarded was a 
gentleman in government employ who was a staunch advocate for 
the Ballot, and with whom I had more than one argument about 
it. He frankly admitted the necessity, and boldly asserted the 
justifiability, of lying with regard to a vote when questioned about 
it; but he acknowledged that he himself was not going to vote on 
that occasion, and I judged that bis reason was that the Govern- 
ment were particularly interested (as in the late Taunton election) 
in the result, and that he was afraid the ballot would not prove a 
sufficient protection, perhaps, without the lying, which, notwith- 
standing his bold words, he might not like sufficiently well to 
incur the risk of being obliged to resort to it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 St. Leonard's Street, Edinburgh. FRrANcis CHASE. 


THE FRENCH LIBERAL CATHOLICS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Srr,—Perhaps you will grant me a little of your space for a 
|few words in answer to your appreciation of an article on 
| French Catholicism which you have done me the honour of 
| noticing in your last number. My statement of the bias of re- 
ligious reaction and the progress thereof before the accession of 
Napoleon I. to a dictatorial power relates to a fact that has 
hitherto been generally overlooked, but which, none the less for 
| that, is a historical truth beyond the denial of Catholic historians 
themselves. Your remark that the new Church must have re- 
sisted the change introduced by Napoleon by means of the Con- 
cordat, as well as the old Huguenots, had it owned the importance 
my statement attributes to it, is no doubt such an objection as 
would immediately occur to the reader ; but a mature consideration 
of the respective states of the old Huguenot Church of France and 
its youngest sister will obviously show that the former, as based 
on a creed of ancient root, was gifted with powers of resistance 
| which were logically denied to a schism of so recent date as that 
which was nipped in its bud by the first of the Napoleons.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CAMILLE BARRERE. 


MR. RODEN NOEL ON BYRON. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

| Srr,—In quoting a sentence from the first half of my essay in 
| St. Pauls on Byron, and commenting upon it, you have uvinten- 
tionally misrepresented my meaning, that sentence being qualified 
| by others in the essay itself. For instance, I expressly charge 
Byron, Shelley, and Rousseau with too much deifying impulse, not 
| laying enough stress upon conscience and self-control. And [ 
observe that such men’s infirm moral natures do not qualify them 
for an ideal marriage, into which mutual forbearance and constant 
self-abnegation must enter. How, then, am I chargeable with 
implying that “ no such potent sustainer of the life of love as duty 
|has ever been devised by the Maker of marriage”? In the 
|sentence you quote, I am, however, regarding men, not as 
| they ought to be, but as in actual experience they often are. 
‘Jf love dies,” —that is the case I put. I agree with you that a 
sense of duty may sustain love; neither do I allude to passing 
quarrels, or to love extinct only on one side. For instance, so far 
as public knowledge enables one to judge, Shelley's own conduct 
in leaving Harriet Westbrook has always seemed to me inde- 
fensible. But it is a position surely capable of defence, though 
no doubt assailable, that where love is veritably extinct, there is 
no longer a true marriage. I believe that not poets only, but 
| even grave divines like Schleiermacher, have maintained this view. 
—lI an, Sir, &c., RopEen Noe. 


CANON HEURTLEY AND COURTESY. 
(To THE EpiIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The argument in your paragraph on Canon Heurtley last 
week is based on the assumption that Dr. Manning is a foreign 
ecclesiastic. He himself would be the first todeny it. His raison 
détre consists in his claim to be not only an English Bishop, but 
the only bishop within the bounds of his so-called diocese. His 
| case, therefore, is wholly distinct from that of your Constantino- 
politan patriarch. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn would probably concede precedence to 
a foreign judge in this country, but were Dr. Kenealy to claim the 
office of Lord Chief Justice of England by virtue of a commission 
from a foreign prince, Sir Alexander’s politeness would scarcely 
| extend to ** the courteous recognition ” of his “ rank.” 

I do not think that Canon Heurtley has ‘* been making such a 
goose of himself,” after all.—I am, Sir, &c. W. A. M. 





(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Unless anyone else notices your defence of Dr. Manning's 
usurped precedence, will you permit me toreply to it? It is urged 
that courtesy required that a dignitary of high foreign rank should 
be placed before our own dignitaries. I would remark on this,— 
(1), that in that case he should have been placed before, not after, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; (2), that, not being a Papal 
‘legate, he could not claim the precedence of an ambassador ; 
(3), that being a British subject, he could not claim the honours 
due by courtesy to a distinguished foreign guest ; (4), that rank 
| bestowed by a foreign Sovereign on a British subject is not 
acknowledged in public in this country. There are Peers who 
enjoy foreign titles of a higher rank than their English titles, but 
this gives them no precedence over other Peers of the same Eng- 
lish rank. Clearly, honours bestowed without the permission of 
the Crown must have theleast claim of all to public acknowledgment. 
| For these reasons I think that Dr. Manning’s precedence the other 
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day was highly improper. It has been suggested that the meeting | 
was entirely informal, but the fact that precedence was given cor- 
rectly (with this exception) to those who had a right to it, shews | 
that the ordinary rules were not neglected. | 

Unless the considerations I have advanced can be refuted, I | 
venture to think that the usurped precedence of Archbishop | 
Manning was a breach of law, of courtesy, and of good-taste.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A MemBeErR OF THE UNION. 

[We rather think our correspondents have successfully demo- 
lished our particular argument. And perhaps the Committee who 
arranged and put cards on the places were technically wrong. All 
we can say is that it seems to us absurd to make so much fuss 
about an informal occasion, when it was probably quite legitimate | 
to act on somewhat mixed motives, as we suspect the Committee 
did, taking partly into account Archbishop Manning’s fame as an 
early Union debater, and partly also his ecclesiastical rank. 
Archbishop Tait, who was put before him, was his equal in the 
Union traditions, but the English Bishops postponed to him were 
not.— Ep. Spe ctator. | 





LORD MACAULAY’S VERACITY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I desire to take fact for my major premiss. Lord Macaulay 
in his essay on Warren Hastings thought fit to make use of the 
following language concerning Major Scott-Waring:—‘“ It was 
rumoured that his [Major Scott-Waring’s] services were rewarded 
with Oriental munificence, and we believe that he received much 
more than Hastings could conveniently spare.” And again, 
towards the close of the essay, ‘‘ Great sums had been paid to 
Major Scott.” 

This latter sentence condenses the accusation against the Major. 
In reply, I do not desire to deny that he did receive large sums of 
money, but that these sums were paid him by way of subsidy is 
not true. They passed through his hands undoubtedly, but not a 
groat adhered to his fingers, for these reasons. ‘The man was not 
in need. On the contrary, owing to his having inherited the 
ancient family estate of Kinlon, and to the subsequent legacy of 
Mr. Waring, he was, for those days, a millionaire. And further, 
his character was pre-eminently chivalrous. .... . To these facts, 
Imay add the one which, until my previous letter to you, has never 
transpired, viz., that Major Scott-Waring lent in hard cash to-his 
friend Warren Hastings the large sum of ten thousand pounds. 
Warren Hastings, crippled in fortune, and never till his dying 
day out of debt, did not repay this loan. And my wife, who is 
the heir-at-law of the Major, is thereby the loser to an almost in- 
definite extent. 

There the shoe pinches. Yet both my wife and I unite in a 
feeling of honour for our common ancestor, whose memory has 
been wantonly traduced by a mellifluous historian, who wrote 
history to bolster up his preconceived prejudices. Lord Macaulay 
implies that the Major robbed Warren Hastings, We assert that 
Warren Hastings robbed the Major. Nay, more, we declare that 
never did man possess a more unselfish, heart-whole, and devoted 
friend than did Warren Hastings in Major Scott-Waring. The 
popularity, the peerage, the pension for which our ancestor laboured 
80 unremittingly, were not for himself, but for his friend. 

I will venture to add a mite of information concerning Hastings’ 
accuser, Edmund Burke. My grandmother, before alluded to, 
and whom I may perhaps better individualise as the mother of 
Charles Reade, often assured me, she having attended regularly 
the debates in the House of Commons, that were Burke to open 
his lips in our modern House, he would be extinguished in inter- | 
minable laughter. Burke was an orator. But his brogue was not | 
merely broad, it was beyond measure ridiculous. His ambition 
was to plagiarise Cicero. Therein he failed, not perhaps 
altogether ingloriously. But to his blatant vanity he sacrificed 
the man who saved India ; and he entailed upon the family of his 
Victim's friend a loss which I can more easily deplore than 
measure.—I am, Sir, &c., Compton READE. 

[We have omitted a sentence or two in this letter, upon the 
Major's family affairs, which the writer might afterwards regret ; | 
and unless Mr. Trevelyan speaks, the correspondence must close 
here,—Ep, Spectator.] 











| 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,— As Mr. George Mitchell has quoted my name in his letter 
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POETRY. 


LIGHT. 


[FROM THE “SPECTATOR” OF OCTOBER 25TH, 1873.] 





THE night has a thousand eyes, 
And the day but one, 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. F. W. Bourpitoy. 


VERY FREE TRANSLATION. 
Sous ses voiles la nuit a des regards sans nombre, 
Et le jour n’a qu’un ceil sur son disque vermeil ; 
Pourtant Ja terre est froide et sombre 
Sans le soleil. 


Le cceur n’a qu’un foyer, un seul regard de flamme, 
L’esprit a mille feux éclairant l’infini ; 
Mais tout est noir et mort dans l’ime 
L’amour fini. Zz. 


ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THE SAME. 
De mille yeux la nuit scintille, 
Et seul le jour n’a qu’un ceil ; 
Mais quand le soleil ne brille, 
Le monde est en deuil. 


De mille yeux l’esprit nous arme, 
Un seul au coeur appartient ; 
Pourtant la vie est sans charme 
Quand l’amour s’éteint. 
November 8, 1873. M. K. 





REPLY TO MR. BOURDILLON’S POEM. 
TuHE sun hath set,— 
Yet o’er the land still blooms that wondrous glow, 
Still shine the topmost peaks, and down below 
The vale is full of light, 
And gloomy night 
Cometh not yet. 


And, dear, we part ; 
Yet while thine image holds its constant sway, 
Kindling my inmost soul, still shines Love’s day ; 
Stronger than Death is Love,— 
From Heaven above 
Heart answers heart. KL 





WATER-LILIES. 
TueERE are water-lilies lying 
Large and lustrous to desire, 
With the snow for whiteness vying, 
Holding each a heart of fire ; 
Lilies with large leaves for shadow, 
Where the sunbeams flash and quiver, 
Where through many a copse and meadow 
Steals along the silent river. 


Like a fairest, sweetest maiden 
Lies each lily in its brightness, 
All her heart with love’s fire laden, 
All her soul of purest whiteness ; 
Furled and folded all her petals 
Round she wraps her heart to cover, 
Till on her the strong sun settles, 
And her whole heart hails her lover. 
F, W. BourpILiox. 








BOOKS. 


———— 
HOLLAND HOUSE.* 


Tue Princess Marie Liechtenstein tells the story of the old house 


of last week, I shall be much obliged if you will allow me to say 1” which her girlhood was chiefly passed, simply and well. 


that I must disavow any responsibility for the statements it 
contains.—I am, Sir, &c., CuaARLEs H. Fox. 


It is a pleasant old house to look at, grand, rich, full of 
treasures of art, and of historical association, but eminently 





Wellington, Somerset, November 13. 


| * Holland House, By Princess Marie Liechtenstein. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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home-like and comfortable, with none of the dreariness | six months later than his father, there is not much to be said, 
of a show-place about it; a house which even its ghosts/ except that he was *‘ good-natured and brilliant.” The house, 
—it has two—cannot render terrible. Its mellow old red brick | which in ‘‘ Harry Fox's” time had been a centre of 
qalls, its gables, its twisted chimneys, and its evergreenery, make | political and social life, was let during the minority of 
it cheerful, even in a London winter; and in a London summer it | the third lord, thus undergoing a temporary eclipse, to 
is beautiful, with forms of beauty strange indeed to be found just | shine out again with a steady brightness until a few years 
off a populous high-road,—the majesty of forest trees and tropical | ago. Holland House is a pleasant place still, but it has 
plants, and the cool gladness of grassy alleys and bright gardens, | changed the nature and the aspect of its attractions; it is no 
where birds still sing tumultuously, though Nightingale Lane is | longer a foyer of celebrities in politics, diplomacy, literature, 
nowa misnomer. Holland House is a museum, without the glass- | and art, it is only one of the “ best ” houses in London. We have 
cases, the labels, and the petrifactions, and with all its suggestions | explained on a former occasion why we do not regret this change, 
and associations within comparatively easy reach. ‘There was an | why we are glad that intellect is no longer tempted to wear even 
ancient manor-house in ‘‘Chesinton” froia the days of the | such flower-decked fetters; but the picture of the ‘* proof-house,” 
Conquest, Sir Walter Cope pulled it down, and built | as the Princess calls it, is wonderfully bright. All the stories that 
Cope Castle, afterwards called Holland House, when his heiress | ever turn up about Charles James Fox are old stories, and yet 
Isabel, married Henry Rich, whom James I. sent to Spain to aid | they are as good as new, so that the chapter devoted to him, 
in negotiating the Spanish Marriage which never took place, | though he was not even born in Holland House, and never 
and whom Charles sent to court Henrietta Maria for him. In the | owned it, is as pleasant as it is appropriate. In 1796 the 
troubles of Charles’s reign, Rich, created first Baron Ken- | third Lord Holland, who wrote of himself, a short time before his 
sington and then Earl of Holland, was rather a waverer than a | death,— 





traitor; but with the ill-luck of indecision, the King first and then | “ «Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey,— 
the Parliament called it treason to each respectively, and he was | _Enough my meed of fame 
beheaded in Palace Yard on the 9th of March, 1648. The Earl | Ii oo - oe ay ed Resrve = 
of Holland is one of the ghosts. His Gilt-room is a magnificent | eke ae 
—returned to England from his grand tour, being then twenty- 


apartment, which once boasted frescoes of great value, copies by | f se 
Cleyn of the Nozze Aldobrandini, which have disappeared. But three years old, and restored Holland House, ‘practically, by fitting 
all the decorations and paintings have been restored by Mr. | it up at great expense for his own habitation, and intellectually by 
Watts, and they are of great beauty ; the furniture accords per- | bringing together those wits aud geniuses who invested it with 
fectly with the taste of the seventeenth century, and all is just as | greater brilliancy than it had enjoyed even in the days of Addison.” 
it may have been when the Earl of Holland contemplated its | A list which Elizabeth, Lady Holland, gave to Sir James Mackin- 
perfect readiness for the ball which he was to have given to | tosh en ibles us to summon up a picture of the famous sa/on in 
Charles and Henrietta Maria; but which, after all the splendid the third lord's time, just asa servant 8 memorandum, accidentally 
preparations, never took place, for some unexplained reason. discovered, enables us to see the Gilt Room, and the people who 
Many brilliant crowds have thronged the Gilt-room since, and danced, and played cards, and at and drank there one May night 
princes and princesses not a few among them; but if they in 1753, a picture like Browning s of Venice in Carnival. To 
linger there till midnight, there comes an unseen spec- this list some brief characteristic remarks are added, with 
tator gliding from out a recess, stained by three ineffaceable & quaint effect in = tgp ee 3 as, for example, “ W shaw, 
drops of blood upon the wall, and walks slowly through the | whose sense made - opinions valuable to have and also difficult 
splendid scene, carrying his head in his hand. He must be quite jo a one one mamta, eet, bee 
a figure for a fancy ball if he still retain his last earthly garb, for latter high-polite ae * — J From sid —when the names of 
he was executed in a white satin waistcoat and a white satin cap | the most distinguished of the Emigrés are on the list—to 1840, there 
gith ailver lace. Then it is said that General Fairfax inhabited | *™* hardly in England a remarkable man in politics, science, or 
Holland House, General Lambert made it his head-quarters, and | mteratene, ng oh CL Cones UE ae eee 
Cromwell used to take Ireton out into the fields, in order to hold | Lewis, and ending with Lord Houghton, who had not been a 
safe counsel with him in the sustained roar which the Ironside’s | 8¥°S' #t Holland House. The wife of the third Lord Holland was, 
deafness rendered necessary. But the Countess of Holland got | ¥° SUPPOS* ee oreaneg merpreen qveheatig Wouee f Getinctios 
back her house in time, and bad stage-plays performed there | *™¢e Sarah Jennings, and though Syduey Smith and a few other 
when the theatres were shut by the Puritans. The second period | men resisted her insolence, it is to be feared she bullied the women 
of interest about Holland House was when Addison lived there, as | who visited ” Helland House to her heart's content; and Mr. 
the uhappy husband of the Countess of Warwick (the second | Allen s position in her household must have been at least undigni- 
Earl of Holland had become fifth Earl of Warwick in 1673, and | fied, considering his attainments and acknowledged intellectual 
this lady was the widow of the sixth); and died, according to the | W4lities. “ To Lady Holland he must have been a friendly face 
stagey story which we should like to disbelieve, and which we regret totum. He almost always attended her in her drives, was usually 
was ever written. In 1749 Holland House was let on lease to Henry | invited out with her and Lord Holland to dinner, and in Holland 


Fox, at a rent which sounds absurd now—£182 16s. 9d.—eighteen | House sat at the bottom of the table and carved. In this pers 


years later he bought it, and selected his title from it when he was | formance Lady Holland was apt to fidget him by giving him 


taised to the peerage. Sir Stephen Fox, Henry's father, was upwards | directions, and he would assert his independence by laying 
of seventy-six when his sons, the future Earl of Ilchester and Baron | down the knife and fork and telling her she had better 
it herself!” How like * The Virginians” this passage 


Holland, were born, and forms a connecting link between widely | do ‘ “ 
dividederas. He whose son was Chatham’s rival was the lucky indi- | sounds! Everybody went to Lady Holland's dinners, but everybody 
vidual to whose lotit fell to announce the death of Cromwell to Charles | bated her dinner-hour, half-past six. Somebody said to Talley- 
II. That Sir Stephen Fox, who, among other good deeds, founded | rand, “I wonder why Lady Holland dines at such an hour?” 
Chelsea Hospital, was an estimable man, we cannot doubt; but he Talleyrand solemuly drawled out, “‘ Pour géner tout le monde!” 
’ —_*< ’ . ’ pam . . 
was very prosperous indeed, and there is a quaint touch in Evelyn's The host was perhaps not quite so clever as some among his company, 
description of him as continuing ‘to be as humble and ready to | but “his mimicry was inoffensive, his wit did not pain, and his 


doa courtesy as ever he was,” under such thriving circumstances | subtlety was in all straightforwardness.” His strong point was a 
passionate devotion to Napoleon, which sometimes ran ivto the 





as these :— 

“ : le , : : p , abs Nap i alics ( se may vie wi 

* He is chly in his Majesty’s esteem, and so useful, that being absurd. , In ‘E weonic te ; Holand House a a ite 
long since made a knight, he is also advanced to be ono of the Lords Madame Tussaud’s ; but the snuff-box which the Emperor intended 
be a ners of the Treasury, and has the reversion of the Cofferer’s | for Lady Holland, aud which she received after his death, was 
place after I vy Brouncher e has arries is eldest daughter —_ T%.:. 
Lord C Marry 5 - - H Boe =: anit — - a —_ ; . | bequeathed by her to the British Museum. This legacy of a dead 

re rnwallis, and gave her £12,000, and restore 1at entangled | ‘ : soht ; ; 
family besides. He matched his son to Mrs. Trollope, who brings with | ™40'8 snuff-box gave rise to a tempest within the inner circle of 
her (beside creat sum) near, if not altogether £2,000 per annum. Sir | intimates, and Lord Carlisle, with his unhappy facility for rhyming, 
Ki’ 7 ly (an excellent woman) is sister to Mr. Whittle, one of the | wrote a remonstrance—preserved among the MSS, at Holland 
AIng’s « irgeons, n a wor ever as t ore for ate thar . ° . ° ~ . 
Sin Stan} In a word, never was man more fortunate than | ty 44.6 which is almost inconceivably ridiculous. Of couree, in 

ry isa handsome person, virtuous, and very religious. a 

the ‘‘ salon” system a vast amount of nonsense must be talked and 


Virtuons and igi i y i 
s and very religious his son Harry Fo ertainly was , 
y BN y Fox certainly was written, but we should think these verses (two out of seven) have 


not, and the Princess cuts the story of his private life judiciously never been surpassed : 
eve een & assed -— 


short, though she gives an amusing correspondence concerning ne _ , 
i ti j ; : : “ Lady, reject the gift, beneath its li 
his clandestine marriage with Lady Caroline Lennox in full, and a J 2 poser ye + dogs a : n ‘a sia 
. . . . } iscorad, an siaughter, ar rele! ess ar, 
records that his wife, who survived him ouly twenty-three days, With every plague to wretched man, lie hid,— 


» the world afar. 





+ 


never ceased to love him. Of the second Lord Holland, who died | Let not these loose, to rangt 
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“ Say what congenial to his heart of stone | to us that of John Henry Newman, of whom indeed the 
Tn thy soft bosom could the tyrant trace ? | seems to us an intellectual kinsm F : : 
When does the dove the eagle’s friendship own ? ae ee . sman, sharing his logical Power, ag 


well as that grace of expression which is perhaps more close! 
connected with logical power than we are apt to Suspect. In spite 
of this, it is very unsatisfactory reading. It purports to be a 
posthumous essay in defence of Christianity, and a memoir of the 
writer ; but we cannot help doubting whether this elaborate frame. 
work is not a mere dramatic setting to views exactly the Opposite 
of those apparently advocated, a doubt very unfavourable to an 
literary enjoyment. If it is justified, we must say that the protest 
it raises in our mind goes deeper than any literary ground, The 
limit which separates fiction from falsehood—a delicate and subtle 
one, we admit—is certainly crossed by the writer of this book 
unless it is what it pretends to be. However, we shall here -, 
fine our attention to its avowed defence of the central miracle of 
Christianity against the difficulties of a sceptical age. It ig auch 
a defence as made Lord Thurlow say to the future Lord Eldon 
‘*T was with you, Mr. Scott, till I heard your argument,” That, 
we admit, is the result of a good many treatises on the Evidences 
of Christianity ; but the disappointment inspired by the alliance of 
strong faith with weak logic is very different from the feeling 
which the present volume stirs in the reader,—a perplexed wondep 
whether, in setting forth a coherent theory, tracing the origin of 
Christianity to half-conscious imposture, and opposing to it a 
vague tangle of declamation, the author has not intended to 
exhibit the weakness of a case which was demolished at the 
first touch of logic, and reconstructed only by sentiment. 

The theory which thus, whatever was the intention of the writer, 
emerges as the most definite suggestion of the book, is one that we 
have been often surprised not to find more prominent in rational- 
istic explanations of Christianity,—that Christ did not die upon 
the cross at all. Under the reverent care of Joseph of Arimathaa, 
it is supposed by an imaginary opponent, who, we suspect, holds the 
covert brief of the writer, that the death-likeswoon of the cross issued, 
in a revival which the sufferer himself, confused by the experience 
of those awful hours, mistook for a return from the region beyond 
| the grave. ‘The appearance of one supposed to be dead was a spark 


Or the wolf hold the lamb in pure embrace?” 
Then comes a solemn adjuration of the odd combination of lamb 
and dove—(one thinks of Mr. Mantalini, and his ‘‘ dem'd savage 
lamb,” on the occasion)—to ** plunge the curst mischief "—mean- 
ing the snuff-box—*" in wide ocean’s flood ;” or, as Holland House 
is not a marine residence, and “our own majestic stream ”— 
meaning the Thames—is handy, to pitch it into ‘‘ the only stream 
he could not dye with blood.” Lady Holland amply repaid the 
noble rhymster’s officiousness by preserving the poem. ‘The era 
was one of verse-writing, and there are several specimens not to 
be despised in this book. Lord Holland compliments his wife 
upon her introduction of dablias into England in remarkably neat 
couplets, just as his famous uncle complimented Mrs. Fox upon her 
admirable qualities, in lines at once epigrammatic and well-deserved. 

With the third Lord Holland, who died in 1840, in the house 
which * five hundred travelled people asserted to be the most 
agreeable in Europe”—where such good things were said, seen, 
eaten, aud drunk as were not to be found elsewhere—its second 
epoch of intellectual brilliancy and social fame came to an end. 
The fourth Lord Holland lived more abroad than in Evgland,— | 
at Florence, ‘‘ encouraging art and welcoming artists ;” at Paris, 
** presiding over an intellectual circle ;” in Holland House, ‘* pre- 
serving and improving the glorious old fabric, for which he had 
the greatest affection.” 

Macaulay has described the society of Holland House at the 
zenith of its fame; or, as the Princess prettily says, “he has | 
painted a brilliant picture, and only excluded the artist,” and 
now she bas set the picture in a tasteful frame. As she leads us 
over the old house, room by room, fresh objects of interest attract | 
at every step,—from the walking-stick, the pistols, and the Sword 
of Prudence, which are relics of Charles James Fox, and kept in | 
what is still called the Smoking-room, but is really a receptacle for | 
MSS., to the treasures of the library in detail, with its precious 
autographs, busts, and portraits, where the ghosts muster strong, 


if one summons them in the words of Macaulay’s incantation. : page : . 
| to the ready pile of enthusiastic credulity, the flame thus kindled 


Many mementoes, some royal, others of the homelier kind which : 2 
tell of human love and its sacred ties and sorrows, lend a peculiar | *rew its reflex glow backward on his whole career, and the crown- 


interest to the Yellow Drawing-room. ‘The most frequently re- |) miracle of his reappearance produced in the course of time a 


} 4 H T > > 
curring associations are perhaps those with Rogers and Moore. | Whole crop of previous miracles. Thus, when a few weeks later, 
We find them constantly inside and outside the house, and dips 


| the assassination of the Pharisees completed the work of the cross, 
| an actual death was powerless to destroy the halo which a fictitious 


into their letters are among the treats which the Princess lays out | 
in the dining-room; while, when we are taken into the Dutch | death had cast round the brow of an apparent Immortal, and the god 
| was secure on his throne. The view is worked out with so much 


garden, it is from Rogers’s seat that we read Luttrell’s verses, and | : , rte 
force and elaboration that it has the effect of originality, though 


wonder how he found inspiration in the fact that ‘‘ the season was | 'O"' ag: : ; 
June,” considering that it was he who described the English | it is not original, and this slight summary nesda, as supplement, 
climate as “‘ on a fine day, like looking up a chimney; on a rainy | the following abridged pleading of the opponent of Christianity, 
day, like looking down it.” The beautiful green lane is the scene | t@ Which the book is supposed to be an answer :— 
of the second ghost story. It was, according to Aubrey’s Miscellanies, | <a eimai hole ane of Den weegqnemnine hans ee 
i : . . believed to be dead, our first impulse would be to learn the where an 
> ‘ > 26 ‘ ana R bs . . 
anne He quant berpty" at “ts Sees Lady Diana Rich, when of the death, and the where and when of the first re-appearance, 
daughter to the Earl of Holland, as she was walking inherfather’s| Nor would it be enough that the answers given could be 
garden at Kensington, to take the fresh air before dinner, about | just strained into so much agreement as to allow of a modus 
eleven o'clock, being then very well, met with her own apparition vivendi among them, and not to exclude the possibility of death; 
habit 1 a thi : : ki é 4 they must exclude all possibility of life having remained, or we 
gang Dae ieee as in a looking-glass. About a month should not hesitate for a moment about refusing to believe that 
after, she died of the small-pox. And ’tis said her sister, the Lady | the reappearance had been miraculous...... If a man of note 
Isabelle (Thinne), saw the like of herself also before she died.” In | were condemned to ene. wag og we pee oy nt 
Ly is Phili wat ae ‘ : sanente, | #lmost instantaneous conclusion in the days 0 e Apostles, 
ae aay, au chemi me baru king, who had frequented such minds as theirs, would be that he had risen from the dead; but 
Holland House during the ‘ Emigration,” passed many quiet | tie almost instantaneous conclusion now among all those whose judg- 
hours ; and the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale were fond of fishing | ment would carry the smallest weight would be that he had never died, 
. . ° ° he } -_ ave 1g istake.” 3s 
with the late Lord Holland in the Meats, where, iu 1804, Captain , that there must have been some mistake.” (p. 133.) sien 
Best shot Lord C lford. ‘he Pri s has selec al “ We find from the Fourth Gospel that it was about twelve o’cloc 
—_ Sone ; = —— ae te Princess has selected wisely when Pilate brought out Christ for the last time; the dialogue that fol- 
among the innumerable associations ; they will continue, in certain | lowed, the preparations for the crucifixion, the leading Christ outside the 
senses, to accumulate, for Holland House will no doubt, when it city to the place where the crucifixion was to take place, could hardly 


; : ave occupied less than ¢ our. By six o’clock the body was en- 
h re passe ssess » elder branc ,| have oceupied less than an hour. By six o’c ock | 
Som arn pened take the posession of the elder branch of the tombed, so that the actual time during which Christ hung upon the 


Fox family—the Earl of Ilchester’s—maintain its social eminence. | o;os5 was little more than four hours,—but say five hours, say six, the 
iS ea rae Crucifixion was avowedly too hurried for death in an ordinary case to 
THE FAIR HAVEN.* haye ensued. The thieves had to be killed, as yet alive. Immediately 


We allow the followi . . : before being taken down from the cross, the body was delivered to 
[ je allow the following notice to stand as it was written on friends. Within thirty-six hours afterwards, the tomb in which it bad 
the first and anonymous edition of the book. A second edition | Jain had been discovered to have been opened,—a few hours later Jesus 
has just appeared, on the title-page of which the author has was seen alive.” (p. 171-72.) 
i : : : } “If sxceptionable medical evidence of the death had reached 
refixed his true name (S ati : yee If unexceptiona 1 
—_— , = eet, amuel Butler), bas described himself - us, we should have to believe that something had happened which 
the author of Evrewhon (Nowhere), a satirical work, reviewed in! was at variance with all our experience of the course of nature, but 
these columns on April 20th, 1872, and to which he has added! what irreparable mischief is done to any vital function by the mere att 
a preface, in which the merely dramatic character of the frame- of crucifixion? A man who was crucified died from sheer pace | 
k for hi rument is avowed d es : so that it cannot be deemed improbable that he might swoon away, an 
— wy ug argument 18 avowed, and our suspicion as to 1t8 | that every outward appearance of death might precede death by some 
drift confirmed. ] | hours.” (p. 174.) 
Tuts is a work of considerable ability. We pay it a high literary | | “It is much less likely that a dead man should come to life again, <7 
_ ‘ : , at a mistake should be made about his having been dead.” (p. 175. 
compliment in saying that its style has more than once recalled | iat her saat whe copia 7 n<haagiesis ce 
Stn ae me ee ares - |In confirmation of this position, the writer points out that 
¢ Fair Haven, By the late John Pickard Owen. Edited by W. Bickersteth : z 
Owen. London: Tiber, == CSC ewerste\ | we never hear again of Joseph of Arimathea, the ove 
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n who would have known certainly that Jesus was or was 
not dead ; that no one saw him emerge from the sepulchre, and 
that the accounts of his first appearance are of that incoherent, in- 
consistent, dreamy nature, which suits best with the hypothesis 
that they are the description given by excited and hysterical 
women of events which they were in no condition to estimate. 
Fially he points out the undeniable fact that Christ nowhere 
declares himself to have risen from the dead. What are we to 
think of a stupendous improbability advanced on such evidence 


this ? 

™ Before attempting to answer this question, or even to ask 

whether it is rightly framed, let us say that we are glad that in any 

form it has been put. The assertion needs a few words of explana- 

tion. Readers of this journal will not need to be told that agree- | 
ment is not expressed here with the views cited, nor do we look 
on the uprooting of opinions round which reverence and awe have 
wound their clustering branches as otherwise than a great evil. | 
It is a price worth paying only in order to uproot an error, | 
or to substitute conviction for opinion, but tdé“us it appears 

a gain to exchange the languid assent that we have came to 

call Faith for a question, however it is answered. [tis not Doubt 

which is the enemy of Faith, but that indolent languor of mind 

which rests on the unquestioned certainties of the outward world, 

and leaves all beyond in the deepening shadow of indifference. | 
This subtle and insidious enemy borrows the languageand assumes | 
the guise of the spirit it opposes, and many who deem themselves 
obeying the promptings of reverence in averting thought from the | 
subject-matter of faith, are yielding to an influence which makes 
faith impossible. We may so lull reason to rest, that mere desire 
may choose our creed for us. We may beall believing that Jesus | 
was crucified, dead, and buried, descended into hell, and the third | 
day rose from the dead, for no other reason but that we wish | 
to believe it ; and those who have achieved this result, have set up 

an impassable barrier between belief and all that makes belief | 
worth having. If Christians neither do anything, nor refrain 
from doing anything, because they believe in one who was stronger 
than death, is it not in part because life must be moulded on what 
is certain, and they have chosen a creed they dare not test? Is it 
the same to them whether a thing is true or false, so long as they are 
able to fancy they believe it? For all who must answer, if they were 
honest, that itis so, Truth itself becomes false, ‘like fairy money,” 
which, in the words of Locke, *‘ though it were gold in the hand 
of him who gave it, yet turns to dust in the hand of him who 
takes it.” So it has been, we believe, with the central miracle of 
Christianity. It would be, with one who believed it, an unques- 
tionable manifestation of power in the author of Christianity. It | 
might not throw any light on his moral character, but none could 
believe that he rose from the dead in the same way that they 
believed any other unquestioned fact of life, and suspect that the 
religion which traced its source to him set up an ideal of feminine 
weakness: as the ideal for the human race. If this suspicion | 
slumbers in the mind of many a man who would shrink from 
abjuring the name of Christian, we ought to welcome a work 
which, in bringing forward a theory affording an intellectual | 
complement to that suspicion in its most extreme form, forces us | 
to recognise and meet it. There may seem a long interval | 
between the dim belief in the background of many minds that 

Christ was under a delusion as to his true nature, and this startling | 
suggestion that he mistook a fainting fit for death; butin reality, 
this difference is trifling, and those who hold his supernatural 

claims to be justified by his nature have already to meet, under | 
the insidious form of vague feeling, the antagonism expressed in 

these pages under that definite logical aspect in which all 

antagonism, whether true or false, is a help towards the truth. 


Now the first question for any one who is considering whether 
a particular line of evidence is sufficient to support a certain con- 
clusion is,—‘* What is the kind of proof the case admits of ?” We 
should concede at once to any pleading on the side ably repre- 
sented here, that no evidence for the Resurrection of Christ is 
contained in the New ‘lestament that is strong enough to bear the 
weight of a stupendous improbability; indeed, we should go 
farther than this, and assert that if we confine ourselves to the 
contemporary records, evidence, in the sense which an English 
lawyer puts upon the word, hardly exists at all. But then it ought 
also to be granted that this is simply another way of saying that 
the transactions recorded took place among ignorant and credu- 
lous peasants, and were not written down till long afterwards. If, 
thus transmitted, they were proved according to our ideal of 
proof, the record would be as miraculous as the facts. Now if 
miracle is conceivable at all, it is conceivable that we should have 
records of miracle given without miracle. We do not inquire | 


| . ° . 
the tendencies developed in its students. 


what is the proper evidence of miracle, but only assert that we 
must not begin by assuming that the evidence is to be itself 


| miraculous,—an assumption, we think, virtually contained in the 
' . . . . . s 
suggestion that distinct medical evidence of death is to be one 


step in the proof of Christ’s resurrection. It would be almost as 
wonderful that that should be forthcoming, under the circwm- 
stances, as that one should return from the dead. 

The history of all knowledge testifies to the importance and to 
the difficulty of answering this opening question aright. No large 
acquisition to the intellectual inheritance of humanity, we believe, 
was ever made without a struggle with and victory over that 
tendency of our nature by which we look for proof in the wrong 
place. We have remarked upon the tendency as it shows itself 
with regard to miracle, it may be illustrated also from that 
region of human speculation which is furthest removed from miracle. 
It arrested the progress of physical science altogether during 


| centuries of the keenest intellectual activity of our race, by sub- 
| stituting thought for observation as the method of discovery. It 


shows itself constantly as a demand for exactly those traces of 
origin which development necessarily obliterates,—an assertion 
which might be illustrated from recent discussions on the origin 
of language. It is commented on by Professor Tyndall in his 
recent lectures on Light, as exhibiting itself in a mind singularly 
free from every similar intellectual weakness,—that of Mr. Mill, 
whose opinion is quoted that the undulatory theory of light is to 
be regarded as an unproved hypothesis, and who is answered that 
it is unproved precisely as the theory of gravitation is unproved, 
both theories having all the proof that it is possible they should 
have in accounting for all the facts to which they apply. ‘There 
is no truth that we might not fancy to be unproved if we looked 
for proof in the wrong place. 

We shall certainly look in the wrong place for the proof of 
Christ’s Resurrection, if we seek it in the form a modern lawyer 
would accept. This much we might say, if we bad never read a 
line of the Gospels, supposing we knew the character of the per- 
sons concerned in the transactions they narrate, or even the mere 
date of those transactions. What we understand by evidence is 
almost as modern as the electric telegraph. What was Cicero’s 
notion of evidence? Good evidence is no more to be looked for 
in the records of the first ages of Christianity than a printed book. 

‘Very well,” it may be answered, ‘‘ then that is simply saying 
the origin of Christianity is an insoluble problem. We want 
evidence of its culminating miracle; if it is not to be bad, that 
miracle must take its place with the siege of Troy, as something 
we have data neither to assert nor deny.” 

That is, we think, exactly the right attitude towards the great 


| central miracle of the Christian creed of all who hold that natural 


law contains the ultimate truth concerning the life of man, 
but of those alone. ‘The description may be made clearer 
by an illustration drawn from that very body of fact which, 
to our thinking, contains the most forcible protests against 
Suppose—and the 
case, though impossible, is quite conceivable—a mature intellect, 
thoroughly acquainted with the law of gravitation, and know- 
ing nothing more of natural law whatever. Now imagine some 
unscientific person informing this follower of Newton that he has 
once seen a needle rise from a table at rest and attach itself toa 
little bar held above it. Surely the natural response of the philoso- 


pher would be, ‘‘ You must have been mistaken.” Wecannot imagine 


the evidence which, while the instance was before it as an isolated 
fact, could do more than induce such a mind to suspend opinion 
as to the mysterious powers of this little bar. And for one who 
knows nothing of the spiritual forces which are as little to be 
guessed from the whole system of natural force, as molecular 
forces are from that of gravitation, there is, we venture to affirm, 
enough evidence in the history of the time when Christianity arose, 
and in the whole progress of civilisation since, to make him 
doubt whether something did not occur at its birth which 
made a future life the all-absorbing reality to ordinary men. 
Chat any candid intellect should examine the History of Christianity 
without seeing cause even to doubt whether there was not at the 
time it arose some wonderful shifting of the centre of gravity in 
men’s interests seems to us impossible. ‘There certainly was a 
change in the direction of their hopes and fears ; expectations which 
before had been vague and dim suddenly became vivid and definite, 
some vista unquestionably appeared to be opened that dwarfed this 
present world, and made it interesting merely as the antechamber 
to another. We can hardly fancy anything that is matter of 
history more certain than this. On the moral influence of 
this change we say nothing. That is a point on which we 
can conceive every variety of opinion. But we are concerned 
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now only with the fact of that transplantation of interest | too much, that a strong persuasion is more contagious than searig 
et. 


from this world to another, concerning which difference of in- | 


structed opinion, we suppose, does not exist. The question is, 


what caused it? What made men so sure of a future that was so | 


dim before? What emptied this world of its power to reward and 
punish, and transferred all sanction to another? The answer to 
that question depends on the place that Physical Law occupies in 
the mind. If that is supposed to be ultimate, we do not think 
any historical evidence can prove an event which goes beyond it. 
To revert to our illustration, you cannot expect a thinker who 
recognises no natural law but gravitation to be convinced 
that a little bar can overcome the attraction of the earth 
by any unscientific testimony. And in like manner, though 
it appears to us monstrous to explain a change in the hopes 
and fears of the civilised world by the delusion of a hysterical 
patient, and the accident of a bungling execution, yet we allow 
that it would be a still greater strain on belief to demand that the 
very existence of a spiritual world should be made manifest by 
this‘one miracle. But if this spiritual world is already the ultimate 


reality of experience, if all its laws have been discerned as pre- | 


dominant over those of the physical world, in the same way that 


molecular force is predominant over gravitation, then we do not | 
So ’ 


see what difficulty there is in recognising that these apparent indi- 
cations of a sudden flash from behind the curtain that hides 
the life beyond the grave point to a real event. Now, in 
urging that experience may make the narrative of the Resurrection 
wear an aspect of verisimilitude, we do not, as those who take this 
line of argument are sometimes accused of doing, say that this 
experience is itself evidence. ‘' Faith,” says our author, with 
point and force, ‘tis the evidence of things not seen, not insuf- 
ficient evidence of things alleged to have been seen.” The fact 
that men have known a companionship associated with no visible 
form now would never have revealed to them anything about a 
person who left this earth 1,800 years ago, nor can any event in 
the life of that person rise to the level of the certainty with which 
they believe in his present nearness. The unwillingness to believe 
in this inequality of conviction is the seed of fanaticism. But Ex- 
perience makes credible what it could never have revealed, and it 
is but judging this event in history as we judge others to let our 
belief in it depend on what we allow ourselves to expect. 

It remains to notice some of the many forms of objection which 
such a line of argument might provoke, that of the Physicist, 
however, being in great measure anticipated. It would seem to 
him that we were endeavouring to shake the most universal 
of all generalisations by means of an argument to which he 
has great difficulty in giving any attention whatever. The 


event called Death has proved irreversible in the whole domain | 


known to him, and we ask him to believe that it has once proved 
reversible, on the ground that men who ignored every principle on 
which he has arrived at truth were firmly convinced of the fact. 
We think, as we have already said, that this is enough to produce 


fever, aud that to make belief a reason for itself would Open th 
door for many unquestionable delusions to establish their right ; 
entry. Christianity, he would say, must, under such a test, ty 


: : : tak 

its chance with many competitors, and share with them the = 

dict pronounced in the well-known words of Gibbon, “fk ally 
- auy 


true for the peasant, equally false for the philosopher, and for the 
magistrate equally useful.” 

To the last objector we would answer merely, that if gromth 
and permanence are no guarantee for conviction, there ig po test 
of truth at all, but that we are ready to acc pt this test in what 
it disproves as well as what it proves. So far as it disproves the 
theory of Christianity being a sort of patent for commerce With the 
supernatural, taken out by the founder and jealously guarded by big 
followers, it removes the greatest obstacle to the teaching of Christ, 
Our answer to the other two objections would be that they are 
founded on a confusion between the fact in question and the prio. 
ciples which must be accepted by any one who believes it, There 
is, we have conceded to the physicist, no evidence of the Resurree. 
tion convincing to one who regards it as a startling dislocation in 
the connection of cause and effect. Before any man can belioyg 
in the resurrection of Christ, he must believe that there are causes 
as definite as heat or electricity, which eye cannot see, nor ear hear, 
nor the most delicate scientific apparatus detect; and he must 
believe that these causes are ultimate, that you cannot get beyond 
them into the world of the balance and the prism and the electric 
battery. Men of science are in our day so far from believing 
this, that they are apt to look upon any attempt to express it ag 
the use of metaphorical language. And when they hear of facts 
which if they are true must illustrate the predominance of the 
spiritual law over the natural, they suppose that the evidence of 
the fact must, to be convincing, prove the existence of the 
law, as well as ita operation. Such a demand is unreasonable, 
from whichever side it is made. If the death of Christ on the 
cross, and his subsequent appearance to his disciples, had been 
investigated by Pontius Pilate, and recorded by Tacitus, it still 
could not win credence from one logical mind to which the world 
of the unseen remained to be proved. Thelife-giving power must 
be experienced in the moral world, before it can be received asa 
possible reality in the physical one. 

The Christian merely reverses the mistake of the physicist, 
supposing that the law must prove the illustration, as the other 
supposes that the illustration must prove the law. Te looks ona 
world of sin and suffering (a world hardly present to the imagina- 
tion of one occupied in contemplation of natural law), and he feels 
that in the struggle to remove something of its suffering and its sin 
man cannot stand alone. THe does not look to history only for the 
fact of redemption, he knows in himself and in others that there isa 


| real force that overcomes the downward gravitation of self and of 


the world, and in the words of one through whom this change 


| influenced mankind, ‘‘ makes it delightful to escape those things 


doubt in a logical mind, but in reality very few scientific men | 


admit any doubt/in the matter. We have dwelt on the physicists’ 
side of the question, because we think the book we are 
noticing contains exactly such an explanation of the Resurrection 
as they are likely to adopt, as opposed to that mythic theory 
which would commend itself chiefly to the school of historic 
scepticism. We should hold them false to their own principles 
only when they refused even to doubt of a fact which we fully 
admit, that while they judge it on their own principles exclusively 
it is impossible for them to believe. 

The pious Christian would be tempted here to use language 
curiously similar to that of the man of science. He would turn with 
the same impatience from the reminder that this is a historical ques- 
tion, and with thesamesense of inadequacy from the actual testimony 
of history. He would bring the same vehement persuasion as to 
the principles involved in the issue, and would be equally unwilling 
to subordinate those principles to a broad critical view of the com- 
plex considerations involved. Both would feel as if the concession 
that History must be the ultimate arbiter as to the resurrection 
of Christ made their most prized convictions hostages in a doubtful 
cause. But even the devotees of physical law would be less active in 
protest against any apparent rival to their dominant principle than 
those who would guard a faith they share with the poor and the igno- 
rant, from what they would regard as the attempt to change it to the 
privilege of men of letters. If the crowning fact of Christ’s history 
were to be surrendered to any judgment which the poor and the 
ignorant could not exercise, the Gospel of Christ would, from this 
point of view, seem to be no longer a Gospel for Humanity. 


which formerly his only delight was to enjoy.” And when he 
finds in history a narrative that answers to this experience, it needs 


'to him actually less proof than anything else that has ever 


happened. 
| and sinful mau some utterance of sympathy, some protest against 


Lastly, the student of history himself might join in the protest. | 


He would be inclined to urge, we think, that the argument proved 


Incredible that God should not have granted suffering 


evil, some promise of deliverance! Perhaps it is hardly too much 


| to say that for a mind in the state we are contemplating, the burden 


of proof lies with one who finds difficulty in the narrative that ends 
with the rising of the Son of Man from the dead, ‘ and the hope 
of eternal life.” Of course, this is a most unreasonable demand,— 
an event may prove a principle, but no principle proves an event. 
Events can be made known to us only through history. The 
evidence that an unseen King is ruling us now must be set forth 
in the lives thus ruled, but if others are to be, convinced that he 
once wore human shape and died to show that death was not the 
goal of human destiny, it must be through a strictly intellec- 
tual method, through the scrupulous application of historical 
criticism and of a logic purged from rhetoric. 


SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH.* 
Tir book before us is the second volume of Specimens of Early 
English, edited by the Rev. R. Morris and the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
and issued by the Clarendon Press. It ranges over nearly a ce- 
tury of English literature, the earliest ‘‘ Specimen,” part of R bert 
of Gloucester’s *‘ Reign of William the Conqueror” having been 
written about the year 1298, while the last specimen, the *' Tale 
of the Coffers,” by John of Gower, was not penned until about 
the year 1395. 


‘ris, LL.D., and Rev. W. W. Skeah 
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“fp the introduction to the present edition it is said, “ An inti- 
mate knowledge and thorough acquaintance with its language is 
sly to be acquired by an attentive study of its literature.” It 
only . 

ay further be added that the best key to the character of a people 
ma) “ee ve rege 
found, not in its records of State events, but in its litera- 
An acquaintance with modern writings 





js to be 
ture and traditional lore. 
is easily obtain d, the means are ready at hand ; not so the litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages. These records of past thought lie for 
the most part in libraries belonging to academical corpora- 
tions, or in places of national biblical wealth, such as the 
British Museum, aces ssible but to few, not from any indisposition 
on the part of the guardians of these treasures to afford every 
facility for ex vmining them, but because it is not all who have time 
and opportunity r juisite for paying a visit to a library in a dis- 


Moreover, original MSS. of the middle ages are not 








tant city. 
facile reading to th 
to those who have 

of stadying the original MSS., that this volume will be especially 


se Who have not made them a study, and it is 
: inclination, but who lack the Opportunity 


welcome. 

« Specimens ” 
the reader; a short biographical notice of each writer is prefixed 
to each extract, followed by copious notes, and a glossary of obso- 
lete words and phrases. grammatical 
and orthographical instructions, which will afford much help to 
derstanding these old writings. 


from twenty different sources are presented to 


The Introduction contains 


the novice in un 
Books such as the one before us address themselves to the few, 
rather than to the many ; they are not likely to become popalar 
in the sense of being food for the million, but for the few, who 
like to dwell on 
tions long past aw 
titude, for such as these, this volume will possess much interest, 
and will be like the wand of the magician, which raises from the 


he writings, to listen to the voices, of genera- 
iy, Whose very names are unknown to the mul- 


tomb of the past, bygone scenes with all the vividness of life, 
actors who have played their busy part in them. 
tudy this book will find, that they can obtain a 
considerable insight into the manner of thought and writing of our 
forefathers of the fourteenth century, and the works issued from 
time to time by the Early English ‘Text Society, and by order of the 
Master of the Rolls, will afford them the means of increasing this 
knowledge, without a long journey to disinter dusty and scarcely 
legible MSS. from a museum library. 

We learn from this book that there were three dialects spoken 
in Medi@val England; the same fact is mentioned by John of 
Trevisa (p. 241). 1. The Northern Dialect, spoken through the 
Lowlands of Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and nearly the 
whole of Yorkshire—the lumber and the Ouse, roughly speaking, 
forming the southern boundary, the Penine chain terminating its 
limits on the west. 2. The Midland, spoken in counties west of 
the Penine chain, the East-Anglian, and the whole of the Midland 
Counties, the Thames forming the southern boundary. 3. The 
Southern, spoken in all counties south of the ‘Thames, in Somer- 
setshire, Gloucestershire, and portions of Herefordshire and Wor- 
cestershire ; but they merged into each other in the counties near 
These dialects are distinguished by certain gram- 


together with the 
Those who may 





the boundaries. 


matical inflexions, an index to which may be found in the Intro- | 


duction. The pronouns also vary according to the dialect—thus, 
the personal pronoun J is Jc or Jk in the Northern dialect, while 
in the Southern it is Jch, the same in spelling as in modern Ger- 
man. She in the Northern is Sco or Sho, in the Southern /Zeo, hi, hue, 
ho. Our ancestors also made some distinctions which the friction of 
our nineteenth century has rubbed away. In the comparative of 
adjectives they have, bad, badder,—the positive of worse and worst 
being evil, or as the old spelling has it, vuel, uvel, yvel. The 
o!phabet contains also two additional letters, no longer in use, p 
and z; the first signifies #2. In the fourteenth century we find a 
distinction made in the use of p aud th,—p was employed when the 
sound was hard, as in that, th when it was soft, as in thin; x had 
three sounds, according to its position in the word,—at the begin- 
ning of a word it was used as y, zard, yard; in the middle it had 
a guttural sound, as of gh, lixt, light, and at the end of a word it 
Was 


inded as z. ‘There is another noticeable difference in some, 


— , 41 1a eas 
though not all the old MSS., the transposition of the letters w h. 


We write why, some of the old MSS. have it hwi. 

One difficulty which presents itself to the unskilled decipherer 
of ancient MSS. is the numerous abbreviations employed ; books 
in those days, b sing laboriously transcribed, were costly, it there- 
fore became n sessary to spare labour where practicable, hence 
these abbreviations and contractions. In the ‘* Specimens” given 
in the present volume the editors have supplied in italics the 


letters omitted in the original MS., and in the Introduction they 


have given an index to the signs used in these abbreviations, | 
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which, together with the whole of the introductory remarks, will 
be of much use to the student. We are told that pronunciation 
has greatly changed, that vowels were sounded more as they are 
on the Continent; it is likely, however, that though the thoughts 
of our ancestors may remain to us in their writings, the sound 


' . . . 
of their voices is lost to us, and that to our fourteenth-century 


forefathers, our attempts at rendering their language would seem 
like a foreign tongue. 

Old writers are by no means always reliable authorities; never- 
theless their writings are characterised by intense earnestness and 
(if we may venture to use such a paradox) truthfulness,—what 
they wrote, that they believed; they might be misinformed, and 
as events, the scenes of which lay at a distance, only came to them 
by word of mouth, they were liable to believe false and misstated 
accounts. Again, in the stillness of the cell (and many of the 
medizval writers belonged to religious houses), men saw visions 
and dreamed dreams, and believed them to be realities, and re- 
corded them as such. The legend of St. Dunstan vanquishing 
the Evil One, recorded by Robert of Gloucester, and found in 
p- 19, gives us the impression that it was believed by the narrator, 
and as a necessary consequence by his hearers. 

According to John of Trevisa (pp. 240, 241), the language 
spoken was very cowposite. A remarkable feature of the 
language of the present day, in common with that of the four- 
teenth century, is the large amount of Saxon element contained 
in it. Romans, Saxons, Danes, Normans successively invaded 
Britain, each bringing with them a different language. Duke 
William was crowned King, he founded a dynasty, he caused 
Doomsday Book to be written, an inventory, as it may be styled, 
of his English possessions. Robert of Gloucester tells us, speaking 
of the French language :— 

“ bat heiemen of pis lond + pat of hor blod come, 

Holdep alle pulke speche * pat hii of hom nome 

Vor bote a man conne Frenss * me telp of him lute ; 


: lowe men holdep to Engliss * & to hor owe speche gute.”—(P. 9.) 


Jobn of ‘Trevisa also says :— 


“Also gentil men children bup ytaugt for to speke Freynsch fram 
tyme pat a bup yrokked in here cradel & conneb speke & playo 
wip a child hys brouch; & oplondysch men wol lykne hamsylf to 


gentil men, & fondeh wip gret bysynes for to speke Freynsch, for te 
be more ytold of,”—(P. 241.) 

Nevertheless, Norman French did not take root sufficiently to 
flourish ; it is the Saxon tongue which has over-ridden all other, 
and the most vigorous forms of speech of the present day are 
Saxon. 

Those who have much intercourse with our peasantry will 

know that the older language still lingers among us; for 
example, nobut meaning only, may still be heard in the Midland 
counties; in the South the final e is retained in the infinitive, 
as it was when the originals of the ‘‘ Specimens” were written. 
A village child will say to knitte, to worke, and the plural is invari- 
ably made in en, housen, in place of houses; the Education 
movement will scarcely be able to drive from the face of the 
country these dialects, so interesting to the antiquary. ‘There 
will also be found a great similarity between many fourteenth- 
century forms and modern German, for example :— 
Encuisu.—Pres., binde; pret., band; pret. plural, bunden; 
GerMan.—Pres., binde ; pret., band ; pret. plural, 
banden ; past part., gebunden, 
And there exists also a similarity between many forms of speech 
used by our peasantry and German, relics doubtless of our Saxon 
forefathers, which the changes brought by the roll of centuries 
have been unable to exterminate. 

It is not possible in a short notice to give an elaborate critique. 
We can but give specimens of the specimens. ‘ ‘The Proverbs of 
Hendyng” are, we are informed, “ illustrations of Proverbial 
Philosophy in the thirteenth century.” Probably those before us 
were collected then, but are in their substance much older. We 
give one stanza to show what they are, a paraphrase of the 
well-known axiom, ‘‘ Spare the rod, spoil the child :”’— 

‘‘ Ne bue pi child neuer so duere, 
Ant hit wolle vnpewes lerne, 
Jot hit ober-whyle ; 
Mote hit al habben is wille, 
Woltou, nultou, hit wol spille, 
Ant bicome a fule. 


Luef child lore byhouep ; 
Quop Hendyng.” 


OLD 


We also give one quotation from the specimens of ‘‘ Lyric 
Poetry,” from a sonnet called ‘ Spring-Time ” :— 
* Lenten ys come wip loue to toune, 
Wip blosmen & wip bri 
Pat al pis blisse bry nge p; 


ldes roune, 
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Dayes-exes in pis dales, 
Notes suete of nyhtegales, 
Vch foul song singep. 
pe brestelcoc him pretep oo, 
Away is huere wynter wo, 
When woderoue springeb ; 
pis foules singep ferly fele, 
Ant wlytep on huere wynter wele, 
Pat al pe wode ryngep.” 


We are not told who was the writer of these lines, probably 


his name has long been forgotten, but we think he must hav 
been a man of pure heart and elegant thought, to whom th 
country scenes around him were as sweet music. Sir John Man 
‘deville records his travels in the Midland dialect about 1356 
and there are examples of ‘ Alliterative Poetry” in the Wes 
Midiand dialect dated about 1360. 


‘by Dan Michel, of Northgate, and though it belongs to the South 
ern dialect, it is wholly different in character to the 


of Robert of Gloucester, or any other Southern specimens to be | 
The theologians of the middle ages tried to | 


found in this work. 


make the world good, not by telling people of God’s love and the 
beauty of holiness, but by frightening them with a vivid descrip- | 
tion of the horrors endured by the condemned. Dan Michel speaks 


thus :— 


“Helle is wyd wyb-oute metinge, dyep wyp-oute botme. Vol of bren: 


on-pbolyinde. Vol of stenche wyp-oute comparisoun. Per is zorge, per is | 


With one specimen of the 
theological writings of the day we must conclude. It is taken from 
the sermon on Matthew xxiv. 43, translated into Kentish dialect | 


population. But he found the “ fit audience,” which must been 
most valued by the poet, and there is no imaginative writer of thig 
century whose genius, where it is felt at all, exercises so profound 
an influence. As time goes on, this power is likely to iucreage 
rather than to lessen. We shall simply put aside whatever in 

| Wordsworth passes from simplicity to puerility, and hold with 

| greater tenacity and deeper reverence the legacy of imperishable 
7 | verse which he has bequeathed to his country. Words worth is not 
| our greatest poet, but he is, next to Shakespeare, the poct Who, ag 
‘ it were, comes the closest to us in our daily life, who feeds us with 
_| his thoughts, and gives to nature a beauty anda meaning up. 
. | recognised before. Dr. Lonsdale, in his odd way of putting it 
‘ | allows that Wordsworth ‘loved Nature in all her largeness of view 
| ad infinitum, and portrayed her in all her littleness ad infinitesi. 
| mum;” but he finds fault with him in not doing what he never 
wished or attempted to do, and declares grandiloquently 
and absurdly that his genius “did not fire the hearts 


e 


(Sivonisle of men like the genius of Burns and the patriotic fervour 


of Byron, whilst it fell short of the lofty ssthetic of 
Goethe or the philosophical ideal of Shelley, and did not proyg 
| that deeper insight into the soul of humanity that gave such 
fame and undyiag immortality to those masters of a grander age, 
Shakespeare and Milton.” ‘Then Dr. Lonsdale finds fault with 
the poet for his ignorance of science, and thiuks he missed g 
| golden opportunity in not tracing the growth of the inductive 
‘ philosophy in England, or in describing the Cuvierian explorations 


pyesternesse, por ne is non ordre, per is groniynge wyp-oute ende, per ne is | of the prehistoric world, or the discoveries of modern geographers, 


non hope of guode, non wantrokiynge of kueade. Ech pet perinne is 
hateb him zelue; and alle opren. 
ibe leste of alle is more panne alle pe pynen pet moge by y-do ino pise 
wordle, 


greate hete of uere, and buope onpolyinde. 


Per ich yzes alle manyere tormens; 


Per is wop, and grindinge of tep, ber me gep uram chele in to | 
Pere alle be uere ssolle by | lence.” 


| or the rise of chemistry and the industrial arts, aud ‘ other paths 
’| betokening the progress of the times, and the rapid march of ideas 
| tending to a higher grade of human knowledge aud human excel. 
After rubbish like this—and there is a good deal more of 


uorbernd and myd wermes ssolle by y-wasted, and nagt no ssolle wasti.| 9 similar kind—it will be pleasant to pass to a biography which 


Hire wermes ne ssolle nagt sterue, and hare ver ne ssel neure by 


ykuenct.” 


The translation, still used in many churches during Lent, of the | 
old Latin hymn beginning ‘ Dies Ire” is much of the same kind. 
Popular literature, in the present sense of the word, there was| 
mone, since in the Middle Ages reading ani writing were the 
But the substance of many of 


accomplishments but of the few. 
these specimens probably floated traditionally among the people, 
were repeated by firesides wherever a few were gathered together, 


and therefore may, in a measure, be regarded as an index of the 
We can imagine that some who are pressing 


taste of the people. 
on in a race which is yearly becoming faster and more engrossing 
may, when they hear of reprints of these old writers, say, ‘* Cui 
bono ?”—*‘' Let the dead past bury its dead ;" but we think that 
anything which may cause some to pause for a moment, and give a 
retrospective glance, may not be without its use; and there isa 
wisdom in the following two lines from Robert of Gloucester, the 
truth of which all will acknowledge :— 
‘Ac wel me wot uor to conne bope wel it is, 
Vor pe more pat a mon can pe more wurpe he is.” 





THE WORTHIES OF CUMBERLAND.* 

Dr. LonspDALE, in undertaking to write the biographies of 
Cumberland Worthies, is doing a good service to his county. 
Some of the men and women whom he includes in his series are 
known to fame, and of them he has little to tell which may not be 
read elsewhere; but the memoirs of local celebrities unknown 
beyond their own district contain a good deal of curious informa- 
tion, and a variety of facts which show the kind of life led in the 
‘years gone by among the mountains of Cumberland. The present 
volume opens with what we are compelled to call a very in- 
adequate and ill-considered paper on Wordsworth, a paper pre- 
tentious in style and feeble in criticism. ‘The want of any real 
sympathy with—in some respects, at all events—the very greatest 
of modern poets is evident throughout, and the way in which 
Dr. Lonsdale tempers his praise with depreciatory remarks would 
be laughable, if it were not irritating. Everybody knows that 
Wordsworth had his weaknesses, both as a man and as a poet. 
He loved his own work too well, and he lacked the catholic 
taste which would have enabled him to appreciate at its full 
value the work of other men. 
and a man of genius, and genius shut up to brood over itself is sure 
to fail into errors. But Wordsworth, whatever might have been 
his faults, lived for a noble purpose, and achieved it. He did not 
work for popularity, and it may be true, as Dr. Lonsdale says, 
that his writings have not been highly welcomed by the middle- 
classes, and are scarcely recognised, if at all, by the industrial 





* The Worthies of Cumberland: William Wordsworth, Susanna Blamire Thomas 
Tickell, Jane Christian Biamire, The Loshes of Woodside, Dr. Thomas Addison, Hugh Lee 


Pattinson. By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. London: Routledge and Sons. 1873. 


He was, in one word, a recluse | 


| Dr. Lonsdale is more competent to write. 

More than one member of the Blamire family has been deemed 
worthy by the author of recognition in his volumes, and we owe 
|to Dr. Lonsdale’s research and painstaking almost all that we 
| know of Susanna Blamire, the song-writer, several of whose 
| pieces, —‘‘ And ye shall walk in silk attire,” for example,-—will be 

familiar to readers who are ignorant of the author’s name. Some 
incidents from the story of her life are worth relating. She was 
| brought up with her sister Sarah by her aunt Simpson, a 
| worthy, generous woman, and so unsuspicious that she kept 
|her gold and silver in basins on the table of her sitting. 
|room, open to the household. Susanna, or “ Sukey,” as she 
was called, must have been one of the liveliest and merriest of 
| maidens. She danced, she sang, she wrote verses, she played the 
| guitar, she followed the hounds, and “showed the gaiety of a 
| French demoiselle more than au English girl nurtured in the 
| clayey soils of Cumberland.” At ber aunt’s table Archdeacon 
Paley and Dr. Edmund Law, Bishop of Carlisle, were wont to 
| meet at three o'clock, the fashionable dinner-hour of the day :— 


| 

“They were divines,” writes the biographer, “who had the good 
| sense to doff off the trammels of lawn sleeves and canonicals, and par- 
ticipate in the pleasant intercourse and pastimes of rural life, Mingling 
| with young and bright faces in innocent mirth and enjoyment, or even 
| admiring the personal loveliness of the sisters Blamire, was assuredly 
| as good in spirit and as consistent with the healthy feelings of humanity 
| as lecturing the pharisaical or dressing up rigid theological formulas on 
| Sundays.” 





Susanna’s portrait is given in this volume, and from it we should 
judge that she was strikingly handsome; but her face bore some 
traces, we are told, of the small-pox, that foe to female beauty. 
| The bust as well as the face is visible in the portrait, for, as the 
| author observes, it was the custom of the day “to show the 
| feminine attributes pretty fully.” The young lady's charms seem 
| to have attracted Lord Ossulston, the son of Earl ‘Tankerville; 
| but the fates were adverse, and the poetess lived and died in single 
| blessedness. Susanna Blamire enjoyed life heartily, notwithstand- 
|ing this disappointment. She entered into all the merriment 
going on in the county, and showed a liveliness and abandon 
unusual in an English girl. 


“ Affable, and ready to join in any circle of her neighbours, where 
hearty greetings and mirth were tempered to the privileges and deli- 


cacy of her sex; she was at home in leading the dauce with a bashful 
villager, or smilingly pairing the lads and lasses for a Scotch reel or 


country dance, not without regard to their proper consorting. She gave 
the cue to the fiddlers, and elicited their liveliest airs ; and moved about 
the ball-room or barn-loft as the appointed mistress of the ceremonies. 
rrr er ‘Is Miss Sukey coming?’ was the first inquiry at a social 
rural gathering, so linked was her presence with the diversions and 
light-heartedness of pastoral swains and damsels. The story told of her 
meeting a piper on the road, and dismounting from her pony to dance 
a jig, was probably made the most of, as with all her frolicsomeness, 
she would scarcely have gone so far, except encouraged by a kindret 
| spirit of her own sex and companionship. Her heart was gay and light- 
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tuned to harmony, her manner gentle and persuasive, 
She liked frankness and jocu- 


” 


me; her voice 
er talk as br 
at and found in her coun 


Her whole life, adds the biographer, was a protest against the 
dry and formal attitudes and other besetting sins of what is com- 
monly called proper society. Susanna Blamire wrote her songs 
whenever the feeling prompted, and without a thought of publica- 
n; she does not appear to have hada touch of the vanity and 
gell-consciousness which are so often allied to the poetical tem- 
perament. Some of her songs are admirable. What ails this 
heart o’ mine” is exquisitely simple and pathetic, and ‘ Barley 
Broth,” “ The Cumberland Scold,” and other pieces quoted by 
Dr. Lonsdale, show that the writer had a genuine sense of humour. 

A few years before the death of Susanna Blamire, towards the 
close of the last century, her niece, Jane Christian Blamire, was 
born, a lady remarkable for her active and untiring beneficence ; 
and Dr. Lonsdale relates, as one instance of this, that after she had 
passed the prime of life she walked nearly six miles early one 
Sunday morning to relieve a sick quarryman, carrying with her a 
basket full of eggs, butter, cake, and wine for the invalid. She then 
returned to church, having walked about twelve miles before half- 
past nine in the morning. The lady had been inured to activity 
from early life. Cumberland women of gentle birth in those 
days were accustomed to perform a number of domestic duties 
which are now given to servants. They learned to cook, net, 
spin, to make dresses, and were not too proud to spend a part 
of every day in the kitchen. Jane Christian Blamire was a 
hearty worker, had wide sympathies and untiring energies, and 
enjoyed life accordingly. She had great influence, and did not 
gcruple to use it, for we read that at an election none could be 
found more alert than the lady of 'Thackwood, and that ‘‘long before 
paid agents could be mustered in a morning, she would canvas a 
township and secure the majority of the votes.” It was rumoured 
that rather than lose a family of voters in the great canvas of 
1831, she consented to be kissed by a yeoman, but Dr. Lonsdale 


bright as her exterior. 
try neighbours the most thorough response. 


tio 


gives the following explanation of the story :— 

“A jovial farmer being solicited for his support said he was a yellow 
(Tory), and could not vote blue on any account. Miss Blamire plied him 
hard, and by her matchless powers of persuasion softened his opinions 
so that he would promise her his vote on condition of having a kiss of 
her bonny cheek. ‘ Well, indeed, Mr. —, you are in a merry humour 
this morning ; but first let me have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you will vote for my good brother at Cockermouth.’—He replied, ‘ That 
will, and no mistake ; but then, Miss Blamire, you must be kind, and 
let me have the kiss.’ The lady, wishing above all things to avoid the 
bucolic embrace, adroitly remarked, ‘As a new, and I hope good blue 
you deserve the favour you ask; but as it might be looked upon as a 
bribe, we had better put off the kissing till the election is won by my 
brother being returned for Cumberland.’ ” 

Dr. Lonedale writes of this energetic Jady from personal knowledge, 
and his brief record will, no doubt, be welcome to all who knew 
her. 

About a hundred pages of the volume are devoted to the Loshes, 
of Woodside, an old family, of whom the author has many a 
significant story to relate. 
of the last century was John Losh, a man of great intrepidity and 





strength, and ‘‘ probably the last of the Cumberland squirearchy | 


who took part in the Border expeditions that were brought to a 


close after the '45, when Scotsmen’s heads were spiked on ‘ Car- | 
‘The | 


lisle yetts’ to ‘ guard the wall’ against Northern invaders.” 
squire had several sons. The eldest, who became High Sheriff of 
Cumberland, was a noted agriculturist, and he was also fond of 
all vigorous exercise, could ride one hundred miles in the day, and 
took an active part in horse-races, fox-hunts, cock-fights, and 
Wreatling-matches. He had a fancy for chemistry also, and in 
company with Lord Dundonald tried many an experiment at 
Woodside, and established alkali works near Newcastle. George 
Losh, one of the Sheriff's brothers, is said to have had a strong 
taste for science, and to have shown a marked superiority of char- 
acter. His physical strength also must have been great, for it is 
told of him that during a winter's visit to St. Petersburg he sur- 
prised the Russians by walking out on days of intense cold without 
4 top-coat, whilst they were wrapped up in furs; and Dr. Lonsdale 
affirms that his fair and sanguine bodily temperament explains 
this power of resistance to cold, “on the same ground that Nature 
has clothed the bear of the Arctic regions in white, and given dark 
skins to the inhabitants of the tropics.” William, another brother, 
was a friend in early life of Alexander von Humboldt, and is said 
to have been the means on one occasion of saving hig life. In the 
manufacture of soda and sulphur the Loshes appear to have 
been largely and successfully engaged. William Losh was, more- 
over, a practical engineer, and was closely associated with George 
Stephenson. A Miss Losh is also celebrated as a Cumberland | 
Worthy, and in church-building, school-building, and a score of! 





The head of the family in the middle | 


| beneficent ways, her good deeds have left their mark behind them. 

She had a taste for art, too, made her own designs, and directed 
| the workmen she employed. Altogether, the Losh family pro- 
; duced several members distinguished for large cu'ture and a 
| variety of enviable gifts. 

One of the best chapters in the volume describes the career of 
Dr. Thomas Addison, the well-known physician of Guy's. Dr. 

| Lonsdale was the friend of this distinguished man, and being him- 

| self a physician, he is able to recognise and appreciate his merits. 

| In comparing this brief but admirable monograph with the account 
given of Wordsworth, the reader will be struck with the contrast 
of the two papers, the one showing that the author is the master 

| of his subject, the other that he has attempted a perfunctory duty 
which he cannot adequately perform. 

The Worthies of Cumberland is a book that deserves, and will 
doubtless receive, recognition. We have alluded to some of the 
faults which have struck us in the perusal, but the value of the 
volume is not greatly impaired by them. Its interest lies, not in 
Dr. Lonsdale’s criticisms, but in the facts he has collected with 

| reference to his native county, and in the interesting particulars 
| he is able to narrate from personal knowledge. 


MOTHER EARTH'S BIOGRAPHY.* 

|Tais is a book of which it is not easy to give a definite and 
| coherent account. We are at a loss to discriminate what in it is 
| meant to be serious from what is intended for wit and humour. 
In what sense it can be called a romance, except that it has pass- 
ages of a kind of sentimentality and mock-eloquent love-making, 
wecannot say. One of these passages occurs at the commence- 
|ment. Here is a sample of it :— 

| There is scarcely a more agreeable situation in life than a quiet 
| walk with your sweetheart out under the stars. The subdued mild light 
and calm tranquillity of evening are favourable for both thought and 
fecling. Above, there is immensity; within, there is immensity,—if 
the true course of love runs smooth; the starry heavens above us, the 
| divine love within us, the height and the depth of our strongest 
| emotions. Delicious hour! the little hand lays lightly, confidingly in 
yours; you gaze on the glittering stars, and choose which shall be your 
dwelling-place when love, &c., &c.” 

The reader, we fancy, is calling aloud to us to spare him, and 
as there are nearly four pages of writing, equally fine and equally 
execrable, we claim from him a recognition of our humanity 
in inflicting on him no more of it. The use of the word “lay” 
as a neuter verb, whatever it may be in America, is, in England, 
a gross vulgarism, for which any school-girl would deserve a 
| scolding. But the book is not so feeble and foolish as, from 
| these opening sentences, English readers would expect. The 
| author does not write thus except with an effort, and the pre- 
sumption is that there are a sufficient number of readers of a 
vitiated taste, either on the one side of the Atlantic or on the 
| other, to tempt him to adopt a style of offensive falsetto. Even 
the scene of which we have given the commencement closes less 
stupidly than it opens, and we begin to perceive that the author 
| has some notion of the methods and lights of modern science. 
| Having permitted the reader to skip the middle, we must ask him 
to glance at the end of the love-scene. ‘The gentleman 


speaks :— 


“*Now nature is one; all things follow the same law of growth. 
Listen, then, little woman, who, from tradition of a Golden Age, have 
been taught to admire simplicity; who prefer the daisy to the rose, 
and fawn-colour to crimson and gold. Weak, vague, incoherent sim- 
plicity is the beginning of all things. If you admire the confused and 
chaotic nebula more than the magnificent solar system ; the unorganised 
and sightless polyp more than the multiplex formation and keen 
activities of bird or quadruped; the vague, meaningless babble of the 
infant more than the breathing thoughts and burning words of the 
mature man; then you may consistently prefer a simple cot to a brown 
stone front; the green simple country to the nervous pulsating metro- 
the simple pre-Raphaelites to Reubens [sic]; those simple, 
sweet, and homely melodies to the opera. Simplicity, little one, sim- 
plicity has had its day. Evolution is from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a coherent heterogeneity, though progressive——-’ The 
shrug of two very plump shoulders tells you you have gone too far. A 
gathering frown is chased by a satirical smile.—‘ What a capital 
missionary you would make. Come, Mr. Definite Heterogeneity, ’m 
tired of star-gazing, let’s go in.’” 


If the writer intended his book to serve any really important 


polis ; 


‘end, he should not have stooped to such maudlin trash as 


constitutes almost the whole of this first chapter. ‘That the name 
of perhaps the best known of all great painters should have been 
vilely misspelt does not argue that nice accuracy is among his 
gifts, and surely, if a man has no better adjective with which to 
qualify tranquillity” than “calm,” he might have left it 
unqualified. 

“* Chronos: Mother Earth's Biograph , A Romance of the New School. By Wallace 
Wood, M.D. London: Triibnerand Co. 1873. 
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The true and vital idea which, with all his perverse smartness 
and perpetual effort to be sparkling and epigrammatic, gives 
value to Dr. Wood's lucubrations, is that nature is not by any 
means the regular, smooth-going, universally wise, beautiful, 
and beneficent affair which has been a stock theme for theological 
dlatitude. Whether, in the bosom of the infinite, there may not 
be scope and verge enough for every black eddy, and engulfing 
pool, and sinking sand, and sunken rock, that work woe to the 
human mariner who trims his little sail and ventures out into the 
deep, it were bootless to inquire; what modern science tells us, 
and what this writer has rather vigorously apprehended, is that 
there is in nature, as it falls within man’s observation, that which, 
by every human criterion, must be pronounced imperfection. It 
is a fact of which no age has had so clear a vision as the present, 
that there are lines of retrogression as well as of progress in nature ; 
that degraded races are developed as well as races the reverse of 
degraded ; that deformity may be linked to strong vitality, that 


skill and power in the infliction of pain may give predominance to 


certain races, as capacity to work, and patience, and peaceableness 
may give predominance to others. Nature turns out her shark 
and her tiger with what, to the eye of science, is as complete 
satisfaction, or as complete indifference, as that with which she 
develops the elephant, the deer, the sheep, the horse. Whatever 
the measuring-line of the universe may be, it very clearly is not 
the ell-wand of human intelligence, and the inexorable condition 
which modern science imposes upon her children is that they shall 
relinquish conceit. 

In various passages, one of the best of which is that in which he 
treats of the natural history of the serpeut, Dr. Wood forcibly 
illustrates this general fact. Serpents owed their preservation, when 
their reptile kindred were, for the most part, destroyed by powerful 
enemies, to their being ‘‘ so extremely dirty as to be unpalatable.” 
Even their foulness and bad savour did not effectually protect 
them until all the less foul and more savoury individuals were 
thinned out, ‘‘ and the filth of their bodies became a veritable and 
deadly poison. ‘They were the slender ones, too, and those able 
to creep into the thicket and into holes, and to seek a hiding- 
place amid the gnarled roots of trees. And as time wore on aud 
enemies increased, it was only those few of each generation who 
were a little more nauseous and poisonous than the rest, and a 
little more agile and slender, that were spared and perpetuated the 
stock ; and the limbs finally growing useless, atrophied, and being 
for this skulking and ignoble life rather a nuisance than other- 
wise, they were gradually lost entirely.” ‘The race struggled 
long, but the more poisonous, the more slim, the more skulking it 
became, the more did it prevail. ‘' And at last these skulkers, 
though for a time at the very verge of extermination, began to 
flourish ; and they became experts, and began to retaliate in the 
most unexpected fashion, by winding the long slim body round 
the adversary, and strangling him to death. ‘The snake's condi- 
tion in life finally became a diabolically envious one. He avoids 
his enemies by becoming so vile and poisonous that nothing will 
touch him ; his mode of life is so utterly detestable and degraded, 
that no creature will ever compete with him; he is as free from 
invasion as the Esquimaux ; he is strictly let alone, and his race is 
destined to be a long one.” ‘T'he serpent becomes the criminal of 
creation, ‘‘a criminal of the deepest dye, and in this business a 
thorough expert ” :— 

“ What would you say to an assassin who softly enters one of our up- 
town palaces while the family are at dinner; who, slowly entering the room 
when the family are seated, throws out before him a vapour more subtle 
than chloroform, the inhalation of which shall fascinate and hold spell- 
bound, without rendering unconscious; who dexterously proceeds with an 
iron clamp, under the eyes of the parents, to crush into a jelly the heads of 
each of the children ; and next, with the same smooth-running gesture. 
like the flow of water, so natural is it, strikes a light cross-gash upon the 
faces of all the rest, and inserting at the same time a slow poison, but 
the deadliest known; then quietly possessing himself of all the wealth 
of the mansion, glides away to his den in a distant basement? Would 
you call him a criminal? Ithink youwould. And the act, it is not too 
much to say, is a felony. Now, to me the act is the same, whether it be 
committed by that most aristocratic of animals, man, or by some of the 
lower ones; whether it take place in the Belgravia mansion, or in the 
heights of a wild bird’s tree in the forest. The serpent is the prince of 
criminals ; and every day he pays the 
penalty, receiving loathing and contumely and the most [ 
deaths at the hands of all the superior animals.” 





he is responsible for his acts, 





Dr. Wood calls our attention by italics to what he considers the 
most important words in this passage, and they are important 


after their fashion. But the ‘new lesson” which Dr. 
Wood draws from the history of the serpent is startling. 


“It is, that punishment is not the 
that wickedness is the effect of punishment. 
we see it in tlie world, is the result of long suffering ; that vice is, 
in fact, nothing more than suffering in a concentrated form.” 


r¢ ward of wick due SS, hut 
That evil, wherever 


| November 15, 1873, 


We have never seen the principle of the essentially self-puniti 
nature of vice so pointedly, boldly, distinctly stated “ty 
Wood at once carries his theory into practical application 
‘*'Torture,” he says, “‘ by long continuance becomes exaggerates 
or condensed, as an extract is condensed from the vapour of th, 
still; and this sort of spiritual essence or woe we call Vice inl 
sometimes personify it in imagination, depicting it with hens 
hoof, and tail, calling it devil,—a pure fiction; but in the 
satan, or snake, nature has solidified that essence, given jt 
tangibility, and moulded it into its proper Shape.” And if 
snakes and devils merit only pity, what shall we say of 
human criminals? Dr. Wood replies, in the words of an 
eminent American, ‘‘For the criminal we shall feel only 
the deepest pity when once fairly we have seen and felt the 
harshness and bitterness of the strife of this world.” At this 
point, if not earlier, one cannot help feeling that the intoxication 
of confidence in his own theoretic logic has made the writer loge 
his head. If we feel only pity for the criminal, shall we not 
regard him, and the honest man whom he preys upon, with 
identical sentiments? And is not such a conclusion peremptorily 
and authoritatively rejected by common-sense? In point of fact 
since the honest man has the reward of virtue, ‘the soul’s calm 
sunshine,” and the rest of it, ought we not, if Dr. Wood is right, to 
pity the criminal more than the honest man? Reasoning which 
so speedily lands us in absurdity must have a flaw somewhere, and 
the flaw in Dr. Wood's reasoning, traceable in various parts of his 
book, consists in his trusting too much to misleading analogies 
drawn between man and the inferior animals. It is interesting to 
follow the thin lines of psychical relationship which connect man 
with the rest of the creatures, but the moment we attempt to 
apply to the former the deductions we have arrived at by consider. 
ing the latter, we go hopelessly wrong, and for the very simple 
reason that we have passed intoa world containing true free. 
will when we have passed from the animal world into that 
of humanity. ‘To all ethical intents and purposes, vice in 
man is quite a different thing from vice in a horse. At 
times this fact seems to break strongly upon Dr. Wood himeelf, 
‘* Man,” he says, ‘‘ is no longer an animal,—he is a great spirit”; 
and again, ‘* there is more difference between man and the gorilla 
than between any two animals whatever.” Why, then, call the 
snake a criminal, and the criminal a suake ? 





FIRES AND THEIR PREVENTION.* 
Tue great fires which have so lately swept away whole cities in 
America have suggested this book, and though we in England 
have not had such terrible lessons as were taught to the people of 
Chicago, we may profit by what Mr. Bird tells us. It is true 
that we have not large towns built after the pattern of Boston, 
with high mansard roofs, composed chiefly of light wood and 
tarred paper, and placed so high as to be almost inaccessible to 
fire-engines. But it is not long since a Select Committee re- 
ported to the House of Commons that the proportion of fires in 
England was unusually large, that many were caused by gross 
carelessness, others were owing to the thinness of modern houses 
and the rottenness of their materials, while incendiarism was 
fearfully prevalent. We may remember that a man was 
tried at the Old Bailey only last year for arson, and it was 
shown clearly that he had set fire to a great number of 
houses, for the sake of the reward offered to the first person who 
gave the alarm. ‘This person will, indeed, be better employed for 
some little time to come, and those who have heard of the sentence 
passed on him will not be very ready to follow his example. Yet 
even putting wholesale incendiarism out of the question, there 
are other causes of fire which apply to England, as well as America. 
In both countries, judging from Mr. Bird's book as to the latter, 
and from the evidence produced before the Select Committee ae 
to the former, gas, matches, and explosive oils do much mischief. 
In England it is said that matches alone cost one insurance office 
£10,000 year. Mr. Bird traces many of the American fires to the 
use of dangerous oils which are largely employed in lamps. People 
test these oils by pouring some of the oil on a tin plate and applying 
a match. As the oil does not explode on the tin plate, it is considered 
safe to burn in a lamp; but there the vapour accumulates, makes 
its way up to the flame, and the whole is in a blaze. Matches 
thrown carelessly down on the floor are very dangerous. Not only 
may people tread on them, and find their clothes on fire in an 
instant, as was the case a few years ago with an Austrian Arch- 
duchess, but a match in the middle of a heap of rubbish may 





* Protection against Fire, and the Best Means of Putting Out Pires in Cities, Towne 
and Villayes. By Joseph Bird. London: Sampson Low andCo. 1873, 
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om other causes. Mr. Bird tells a curious story of a | 
n who heard a sharp little cry of pain from a mouse, and 
h across the floor sneezing. He looked at a small pile of 
the mouse had run, and saw a little smoke 
Carefully opening the heap, he found in 


ignite fr 
gentlema 
gaw it rus oe 
rabbish out of which 
rH 1 lace 
risivg from the piace. 
the middle of it a newly-lighted match, the flame from which was 
@ lat - . 
to spread, and would very shortly have set the 


already beginning 
[he mouse had been gnawing 


ghole pile of rubbish in a blaze. 
of the phosphorus on the match when the friction of its teeth caused 
ff the 

gn explosion. ‘ 
nose saved a house from burning. 
3 the most trivial cause of fire that can be imagined, but it 


The squeal and the sneeze which followed a burn in the 
A mouse’s love of phosphorus is 


erh i 
She carelessness of the person who dropped the match that 


led the mouse into temptation. Such an animal as that is seen to 


advantage when co npared with people who smoke and put 
antag 

lighted pipes in their p cket, who then hang their coats in a room, 
“s* 


or evel against a haystack. Mr. Bird tells us that many fires in 
Boston originate in hay-stores. 


especially in wet weather, will frequently take shelter in a hay- 


People passing along the street, 


store, if there is no one by, will light their pipes, and throw the 

match down among the loose hay. 

main causes of fire, let us see what 
His chief suggestion is that all fires 

‘Tt is 

says, “of every man or woman, boy or girl, to 


These being among the 
remedies Mr. Bird pr poses. 
should be grappled with the moment they are discovered. 
the duty,” he 
attack and put out fires instantly, where they are small and easily 
He gives us several instances of the effectiveness of 


managed.” 
We are told of a young lady climbing on the roof 


this method. 
of a house with a pail of water and a mop, and mopping out a fire 
which had already seized on a large portion of the roof. In 
another case, a boy put a stop to a fire which had broken out in 
the basement of a large warehouse. A 
caused by a tar-kettle boiling over in a wheelwright’s shop, and 
In each of 


woman checked a fire 
communicating with a heap of chips and shavings. 
these cases a succession of wash-bowls or pails of water poured in- 

cessantly on the fire before it had time to make head produced the 

desired effect. Mr. Bird quotes a letter from the arly Years of 

the Prince Consort, showing how the Palace at Coburg was saved 
from the flames by the Prince himself, his brother, and one ser- 

vant. When the fire was discovered no one else was at hand, and 
the only supply of water in the place consisted of two jugs, with 
another of camomile tea. However, the two princes and the ser- 
vant set to work, shutting the doors, and smothering the flames with 
cloaks and bedding. ‘The servant ‘‘lifted a marble table with in- 
credible strength, and threw it against a book-case enveloped in 
flames, causing it tofalldown.” Such efforts as these overcame the 
intensity of the fire, and by the time the alarm was given and 
workmen came up with water, there were only smouldering re- 
mains to be quenched. According to Mr. Bird, the apparatus 
required for grappling with a fire when it is taken early is very 
simple. It consists of a water-pail or two, a pint pot, and an axe 
“If a house takes fire around a chimney,” he says, ‘‘ get your axe 
or hatchet and a pail of water, and tell the people to bring a pint 
pot, and then go to work quickly, for the smoke will drive you 
out, if your work is not soon finished. A few blows with the axe 
and a pint or two of water, and so on; the axe and the water will 
make short work of quite a fire.” All this sounds hopeful 
enough, but the difliculty which occurs to us is that 
are not so accommodating as to allow themselves to be gene- 
rally detected when they are in their first stage. Mr. Bird 
Seems to assume that the alarm is always given when a fire is very 
small, that it takes from five minutes to a quarter of an hour 
before one of the large fire-engines is brought to the spot, and 
that during that interval the fire has become unmanageable. He 


fires 


would therefore substitute for the large engines which take so long 
to get to work a number of small hand-engines, would have them 
more easily accessible than the large engines can be, and would 
have a readier supply of water. ‘* Nothing,” 
engineer, to whom Mr. Bird refers with much respect, ‘ is so really 
We read that 
conflagration in To yley Street in 1861, where Mr. Braidwood was 


says an luglish 


useful as the little hand-pump.” ‘tat the great 





killed, while the steam fire engines were pouring tons of water 


per minute into the blazing buildings, and were not producing 
the slightest effect, Beal's wharf was saved, and the progress of 
If this 
be so, and if Mr. Bird is right in saying that most of the great 
fires of recent ti 1es—the Tooley-Street fire, the 


) 
. 
when 2,500 buildings were destroyed, the great fi 


+ ” 
the flames eastward averted, by means of a hand-pump. 


iebec fire of 18656, 
re at Boston, and 
the fire at Chicago—were all detected when they were compara- 


tively Smal 


’ 





nd might have been nipped in the bud, it would be 17 


well to inquire whether our present system of protection against 
fire cannot be successfully remudelled. 

Mr. Bird’s book may be ‘commended to those who have a 
practical acquaintance with fires, and who are personally. con- 
cerned in ascertaining the best means of extinguishing them. The 
question whether small engines, worked from some sheltered posi- 
tion, aud keeping up a constant stream of water on the walls of 
all the buildings which surround a fire, or the large engines, which 
throw an enormous volume, but do not arrive so quickly or act 
with so little effort, are the more handy contrivances, must be 
decided by actual experience. But everybody is to a great 
in the Fire question, and may derive valuable 

Mr. Bird’s All might recollect with 
advantage the instances given of promptness in suppressing 
fire, and even if they are so fortunate as never to be called on to 


extent interested 


fr 


tions from volume. 


Suge 


stand behind a window with the glass cracking like frostwork and 
the curtains within the window being toasted brown from the heat 
of the opposite houses, while they keep a stream from a little pipe 
running down the outer wall; even if they never meet with the 
other experiences recorded by Mr. Bird, of which we may take, as 
one instance, the account of raging fires being suppressed almost 
in an instant by the room being filled with steam, they may gain 
uch presence of mind and readiness of resource as will stand them 


in good stead at the approach of danger. 
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which a self-criticism in former days scrupulously exact would | class, and £8 if they condescend to the second. Also they may bag 
never have passed. Still the qualities which have attached to| that they may live at a cost of from eight to twelve fran 
Mr. Longfellow the hearts of his readers perhaps more forefbly | an hotel; that the cuisine is very 
than they have been able to dominate the judgment are stil n| but with, 
manifest in what he writes. Tenderness, grace and refinement, | ont doubt useful, is Rome and its Neight vourhood Visited in Eight Da 
purity, and integrity of purpose, a certain power of sympathy | (Triibner.) We may also mention The Rhine Srom Rotterdags 
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commissioned to take him. Here we have the same tale told under! Alps” are also separately treated; in fact, the volumes form very 
the title of “Azrael,” and told in the same metre, the flowing 
heroic couplet which the English poet sometimes wrote with s 
much grace. We should find it difficult to judge between the two. 
We would only note that there is something incongruous in Mr. 
Longfellow connecting the name of Solomon with such modern sounds | 
as Rajah Runjeet Singh, of Hindostan, though he may have better | being realised independently of all the accidents that may intervene ty 
authority than we know. Leigh Hunt speaks of the “mountains of | prevent the actual excursion itself. To such we may unhesitatingly 
Cathay.” The tale of Eginhard and Emma, daughter of Charlemagne, | commend Mr. Ball’s useful little books. 
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complete guide to the mountaineer. An earlier mention of their merits 
would have been more appropriate. A review re an “ Alpine Guide” in 
November may possibly seem unreasonable. But there are map 


climbers one of whose chief winter delights it is to antic ipate the 
excursions of the next summer—a delight that has the advantage of 
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Longer thou shalt not there remain !’ 
“She girded up her sorrowful bones, 


Forbes (A. G.), Pioneers of the Christian Faith, cr 8 ..(Virtue & Oo.) 50 
Freytag (Gustav), Our Forefathers, a Novel, er 8vo (Asher & Co.) 60 
Gawler (Col. J. C.), Sikhim, with iciean Mount. & Jungle Warfare (Stanford) $0 








"iftex 0 aan a eeatieiialin . Hall (Fitz-Edward), Modern English, er 8vo..,...... (Williams & Norgate) 106 

And rifted the walls and the marble stones. | Hay (J. W.), Mysie’s Pardon, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo V. Blackwood & Sons) 2586 
“As through the village she flitted by, | Hessey (Dr ), Moral Difficulties connec we with the Bible, 3rd Series (S.P.C.K) 26 
The watch-dogs howled aloud to the sky. | Hill (J.), Geography of India, Topographical and Descriptive .. (Ring & Co.) 16 
“ When she came to the castle gate, Hood (T.), Oddities, 1/0; Whims. in. Prosi : oe Verse, fe ~~ Svo (Ward & Lock) 10 


--(Macmillan) 30 
...(Strahan) 36 
.«-(Mills & Son) 19 
», roy 8vo (J. Blackwood & Co.) 50 


Hunt (W.), History of Italy, 1Smo 
Ingelcw (Jean), Mopsa the Fairy, cr 8vo 
Jackson (A. C.), His Fate, cr 8vo . 
Pi: nine Keddie (W.), Anecdotes, Literary and Sci 
‘ Never art thou mother of mine, | Kemshead (W. B.), Inorganic Chemistry, 1: Sune y (Collins) 10 
For my mother was both fair and fine. | Kingsley (Charles), Prose Idylls, Old and New, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5” 
“*My mother was white, with cheeks of red, | Lach Szyrma (W. S.), Pleas for the Faith, feap 8v0....... (Parker & Co.) 26 
But thou art pale, and like to the dead.’ | Lake and Mountain Scenery from the Swiss Alps, folio ... a = 
‘+ How should I be fair and fine ? | Landseer (Sir E.), Pictures. with Descriptions & Biographical Sketch ...(Virtue) 31 
Hc w sh yu 11 be fair pendent Lanphier (J. ©.), Alone with Jesus, Closet Reading .(Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
I have been dead; pale cheeks are mine. | 2 ee = . 
Es } Leander (R.), Fantastic Stories, Cr SVO........c.cecce-cereescersesenseees ....(King & Co.) 50 
‘How should I be white and red, 
| 
| 
| 
| 


There stood her eldest daughter in wait. 
“* Why standest thou here, dear daughter mine ? 
How fares it with brothers and sisters thine ?” 


























; noe Little Roebuck, in Pictures and Rhymes, from the German (Griffith & Farran) 16 
So long, so long have I been dead ? Logan (W.), Early Heroes of the Temperance Reformation, 12mo.,.(Houlston) 10 
“ When she came in at the chamber door, Maclise (D.), Gallery of Illus. Literary Characters—1830-38 (Chatto & Windus) 316 









There stood the small children weeping sore. Mason (P, H.), Hebrew Exercise Book, SV0.......ss.sesssscsceecsees oseenes ne 4 
“oO sha hraide she sha. ps Iner (Edith), Fitful Gleams from Fancy Land, roy 16M0,.,......0++« (Houlston) 3/ 
The me pang ke eg eet og ny oleon IT. at St. Helena, Recollections of, by Mrs, Abell, cr 8yo (Low & Oa) - 
aR setae G.), Merchant's Tele ‘graphic Code. cr 890 ..cs0s- wee(Newton) 50 

“The fifth she took on her lap and pressed, Norris (E. E.), Snowed up, or the Hut in the Forest . ‘(Gritith & Farran) 96 
As if she would suckle it at her breast. | Page (H. A.), Out and All About, Fables for Old and Young ...(Isbister & Co.) 50 
“Then to her eldest daughter said she, | Paley’s Natural Theology. with [ntroduction by Lord Br igham (Griffin & Oo.) 40 
* Do thou bid Svend Dyring come hither to me. Parr (Mrs.), Prescotts of Pamphillon, 3 vols Cr 8V0.....e.c0-e+eee++ (Ishister & Co.) 31/6 






..(Hurst & Blackett) 316 


Pearson (E. M.), One Love in a Life, 3 vols er 8vo . ee 
16m0......+«.(Hatchards) 6 


“Into the chamber when he came - “pe - 
Peep of Day. Religious Instruction for the 


She spake to him in anger and shame. | 
















; | Reid (W.), Everlasting Punishment and Mo ‘culation, er 8vo (Oliphant) 6% 
‘LT left behind me both ale and bread; | Reminiscences of a Canoness during the Reigns of Louis XIV., XV....(Virtue) 210 
My cbildren hunger and are not fed. | Revival of Priestly Life in 17th Century in France, a Sketch, er 8vo (Rivington) 90 
‘I left behind me quilts of blue; | Re ynolds (J. R), Lectures on the Clinical Uses of Electricity, er 8vo (Churchill) 36 
My children lie on the straw je strew. | Ritchie (W.), Bible Truth and Broad-Chur¢ oh Error ...(Hodder & _ FH 
‘T left behinc tala aac ea H tob rts (T. N.), Parliamentary Buff Book, Session 1873, 12m0 ...... ( Vilson) 6 
Hope dy = Kenge oan — . Re »binson (R. H.), Thought & Deed, Sermons on Faith & Duty (Simpkin & Co.) 60 
My children lie in the dark ght. omance of the Streets, by a London Rambler, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
‘Tf I come 1in unto your hall, toss (Mrs E » Daddy's Pet, a Sk rom Humble Life, 16mo,..(King & Co) 19 


As cruel a fate shall you befall! cum and Directory ...(Gould & Son) 106 





. Homeeopathie Vade 





































‘Now crows the cock with feathers red; | Ruddock (E. Bi. ), ‘iF ady'’s Manual of Homceopathic Treatment ...(Hom. Pub. Co.) 36 
3ack to the earth must all the dead. | Sadler (8. W.), The African Cruiser, a Midshipman’s Adve ntures (King & Co) 36 
‘ re s the cock th - Sermons on Epistles and Gospels, 2nd Series, 2 vols 12mo (8S. P K.)—each 4 
The ptheecty heaven yh we Bo — aes 3 Smith (A. C . Narrative of a Pilgrimage thré ugh Palestine, er 8vo (8. P. C.K.) 50 
ms a : Smith (P. V.), History of the English In (Rivingtons) 36 
‘Now crows the cock with feathers white ; Todhunter “a ). Key to Trigonometry for Bes i .. (Mac millan) 86 
I can abide no longer to-night.’ | Walker (S. E.), Six Weeks in the Saddie (Macmillan) 60 
“Whenever they heard the watch-dogs wail, Walrond (F. F.), Christian Missions t 1ation, 18mo (S. P. C. K) a 
They gave the children bread and ale. Wedmore (F.), Two Girls, 2 vols er 8vo ... (King & Co.) = 
‘“ Whenever —_—— » watch-doswes hay, Wilkins (A. S.), National Education in Greec y 
w oe ; ver Shi y he ard the bi h-d gs bay, | William the Silent, by Thomas, BORD BVO. .cccovecssencece 19 
They feared lest the dead were on their way. ’ T : . r bof 50 
7 Williams (1.), The Apocalypse, with Notes and Refle 4 
** Whenever they he: ard the watch-dogs bark ; Woodall (W. O.), Reports of Celebrated Trials, yol 1, 5 ip 
7 myself was your mi (tain = - = 
They feared the dea rv ut there in the dark. oe 
Fair words gladden so many a heart Price 3s 6d; or sent post free for 45 stamps 
: ce ta . < anTTR SDITION. witl ISTRATIONS by GILBERT. 
Gurpe-Books.—A Handbook for Travellers in Algeria. (Murray.)— FOURTH EDITION, with ILLUSTRATIONS by GILBERT 
- . 2 tes be a r TY r ry sO : rg se r 
Many people just now are probably meditating a flight to the South, MY NEW YEAR’S GIF . as) MY SON. 
and some among them will find Mr. Murray’s last addition to his series By the AUTHOR of “LIFE; or, the DREAM of a PHILANTHROPIST," 
of “Handbooks” a very seasonable publication. The plan of these =6,, He. “ 
aa ta @ -_ Pemern as hate manmteti > an Sey eae “ We cannot find language sufficiently strong to e — ss our favourable opinion 
volumes is so well known and their re putation for trustworthiness so Of this handeome volausa. nor can we fe mmend « Hew Yeats Gilt 60 admirably 





well established, that we need not do more than commend the volume | adapted for the rising generation, on whom it is calculated to have a living ands 
lasting influence.” ; 
* * ep vente ‘A more profitable and mind-elevating New Year's Gift for a father to give his 
they can reach Algiers in less than four days, if they are willing to go | son, a guardian his ward, or a schoolmaster his pupil, could scarcely be devised: 


straight ahead, at a cost of a little more than £19 if they travel first- | London: T, H. MEREDITH, 340 Strand, W.O. 


to our readers. These, if they need the information, may take note that 
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SAMPSON LOW, 


NE PEN AE Sits 
With the whole of the 


the Drawings by M. Bida. The Drawings, 


The FOUR GOSPELS. 





magnificent + v3 hay 1 twelve years in preparation, and an idea 
Brchings, ane ice of this splend ia W rk may be gather 1 from the fa t that 
of the impor — y Thousand Pounds have been expended on its production. 
upwards 0° h Ed it n will contain the whole of the L 32 Stee] Etchings, and in 
Tne Englis te Woodcut Ornaments. 


addition, some 
ajedera: f St.. 
for publication short!) 
+ Pr spt 


JOHN will be the First Volume issued, and will be ready 


xppropriately bound in cloth extra, £3 3 


tuses forwarded free on application 


pr. SCHWEINFURTH'S GREAT WORK ON CENTRAL AFRICA 


The HEAR T of AFRICA: Three Years’ 
niures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre of Africa 
ruRTH. Translated by ELLEN E. Frewer. With an 
nably, in a scientifle point 
e of the Natural 


Travels an 1 Ady - 
By Dr. GeorGe SCHW 
Introduction by W! - 
, of the most valuable c« 





READE. Th 
ntributions to a knowledg 





W 8 unquestio 













ot view, 

( zraphy, and River System of Central Africa that has ever 
ptr, Botany f t terest will consist in the personal Adventures of the 
a ho amon »wn Tribes, and wanderings in land hitherto unexplored. 
ae i t . a ; his reader into a ve rritable wonderland, full of peculiar 
ons toms, and wh i a riences have been of the most eve ntful nature. 
The distri texplored embraces a wide tract of country, extending southward 
from the Me chera on the Bahr el Ghazal, and betwixt the lothand 3rd degrees 
of north latitude. The \ wi rm Two Volumes demy Svo, of upw ards 
of 500 pages ea bh, and Illustrated by about 130 Woodcuts, from highly- 
finished Drawings ma le by the Author during his journey. 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 
“We learn that Dr. Schweinfurth’s great work, ‘The Heart of Africa,’ to which 
. is now making rapid progress towards completion 
steps of Sir Samuel Baker, but in a westerly direction, 
neighbourhood of Baker's lake, and passing through the 
iam, he remained for some months in the hitherto unknown 
ve a geographical sense, his book will contribute in an im- 
portant degree to ibe solution of the Nile problem ; and ethnologically it will tend 
to set at rest the dispute i question as to the existence of a dwarf race in Central 
Africa. Dr. Schweinfarth is an accc ymplished dravghtsman, and his work, which 
willform two octavo valumes, will be elaborately illustrated from his own drawings.” 







qe referred in the spri 
Travelling, nct in the 
the Doctor reached t 
country of the N Via 
kingdom of Monbu 





NEW STORY FOR YOUTHS, BY H. M. STANLEY. 


“MY KALULU,” Prince, King, and Slave: 
aStory from Central Africa. By Henry M. STANLEY, Author of “How I 
Found Livingstone.” Crown 8vo, about 400 pages, with numerous graphic 


Illostrations, after Original Designs by the Author, cloth extra, 7s 6d 
[This day. 


MAGNIFICENT WORK ON THE POTTERY OF ALL AGES AND ALL 


NATIONS 
C 4 , YP x > =e 
HISTORY of the CERAMIC ART: Descrip- 
tive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times and of all Nations. By 
ALBERT JACQUEMART, Author of “ The History of Porcelain,” ** The Wonders 
of Ceramic,” &c. Translated by Mrs. BURY PALLISER. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, 
of about 700 pages, containin 0 Woodcuts by H. Catenacci and J. Jacquemart, 
12 Steel Plate Engravings by Jules Jacquemart, and 1,000 Marks and Mono- 
grams, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. [Now ready. 





CAPTAIN MARKHAM’S RETURN FROM THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


WHALING CRUISE to BAFFIN’S BAY 
and the GULF of BOOTHIA; with an Account of the Rescue by his Ship of 
the Survivors of the Crew of the Polaris. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Maps and 
lilustrations, [ Nearly ready. 


th; 
—_ 


Captain Markham’'s Journal will contain many interesting personal Adven- 
tures, and full « ils respecting the Whale Fishery His Maps will exhibit 
the first authentic 





delineation of Hall's Discoveries, and several important 
Corrections of old Charts. 


The LAND of the WHITE ELEPHANT: 


Sights and Scenes in South-Eastern Asia. A Personal Narrative of Travel 
and Adventure in Farthe r India, embracing the Countries of Barma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochi ina (1871-72). By FRANK VINCENT, Jun. 1 vol. 
demy 8yo, with M ap, Plans, and numerous Llustrations, cloth extra 

[Nearly ready. 





NEW WORK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN BUTLER, THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE GREAT LONE LAND. 


The WILD NORTH LAND: a Winter Journey 


thern North America By Captain W. F. Bi TLER, 
A ithor of “The Great Lone Land.” D my 8vo, with Map and Illustrations 
[in November 


The THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN 








am H10N. By ¢ MENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the Royal 
graphical § ty. 1 vol. d Svo, with Maps ar ustrations, cloth 
extra, 168 [Second Edition, with Additions, in preparation 
*.* The ot f this W ublic a correct knowledge of tt 
whole | ating k rom the unkuown Region round 
the North I 


f the ROSARIO amongst the 








NEW HEBRIDES and SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS; exposing the Recent 
Atr ities conn i with the Kid japping ot Natives in the South Seas A 
A. H. Markna amander, BN. 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth 
extra, 16s, [ md Edition, nearly readi 


SAMPSON LOW, 
CROWN BUILDINGS 


LONDON: 





MARSTON, 


w BOOKS NOW READY OR NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


The PICTURE 


MARSTON, 


& CO’S 


IMPORTANT WORK ON PERU. 


’ — 7a ,IpTT ° x ° a 

TWO YEARS in PERU; with Exploration of 
its Antiquities. By Tuomas J. Hute HINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.A.L, Author 
of “Impressions of Western Africa.” “The Parana and South American 
Recollections,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Map by Daniel Barrera, and 
numerous Llustrations, cloth extra [in the press. 


r sITD ~ TXT "ta . 
The FUR COUNTRY; or, Seventy Degrees 
North Latitude. By JuLeES VERN. Translated by N D'ANVERS. R Story 
of remarkable Adventures in the Northern Regions of the Hudson's Bay 
Territory. Crown 8vo, uniform in size and style with “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” with upwards of 80 very graphic full-page [lustra- 
tions, cloth extra, 10s 6d (Ready. 
A party of hunters, accompanied by two ladies and an astronomer, pass two 
winters in these high latitudes, enduring unheard-of har rdships in various 
encounters with bears, with hunger, and all but starvation 


From the EARTH to the MOON: and a 


TRIP ROUND IT. By JuLes Verne. Translate! by L. P. Mercrer, Crown 
8vo, uniform in size and price with the above, with numerous characteristic 
{Ilustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d [Now ready 
“Very much more than merely strange, the book is thoroughly amusing...... 
and on the whole, as a book for boys, we know nothing like it as yet this season.”"— 
Standard, October 27, 1873 


AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY DAYS. 


By Jutes VeERNE. Square crown 8vo, uniform in size and style with 
“ Meridiana,”’ by the same Author, with numerous Lilustrations, 7s 6 
(Ready. 


In preparation, for publication in December. 


YTS T y ry me PJ T 
The SECOND NORTH-GERMAN POLAR 
EXPEDITION, in the Year 1869-70, of the Ships Germania and Hansa, under 
the command of Captain Koldeway. Edited and Condensed by H. W. BATss, 
Esq., of the Royal Geographical Society; and Translated by Louis MERCIER, 
M.A., Oxon, and ELEANOR E. Kiva. 2 vols. royal $vo, with numerous Wood- 
cuts, Maps, and Chromo-Lithographs, cloth extra. 


The WONDERLAND of the 


Sketches of Travel in the North Island of New Zealand 
M.A., University College, Oxford Demy 8vo, Illustrated with numerous 
Photographs, reproduced by the Autotype Process, cloth extra. 


CARL WERNER’S NILE SKETCHES, painted 


from Nature during his Travels through Egypt: Facsimiles of Water-Colour 
Paintings executed by GUSTAVE W. Skitz; with Descriptive Text by Dr. E. A. 
BkeHM and Dr. DumicHEeN. Third Series, imperial folio, containing Four 
Plates, cardboard wrapper, £2 10s. (Ready. 


NTIPODES : 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY (COPYRIGHT). 
BY EDWARD E. HALE, AUTHOR OF “ UPS AND DOWNS,” &c 
IN HIS NAME: a Story of the Dark Ages. By 


Epwarp E. HAt#, Author of “Ten Times Oue is Ten,” “ Ups and Downs,” & 
Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GATES AJAR”" (COPYRIGHT). 


TROTTY’S WEDDING TOUR. sy Miss 
Puewtrs, Author of “Hedged In," “ The Gates Ajar,” &. Small 8vo, cloth, 
(Ready. 


3s 6d. 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


Small post 8vo, with Illustrations, c! th? 33 6d. (Copyright.) 


By Ropertson Gray. 


[Ready. 


NEW WORK BY MISS PHELPS. 


WHAT to WEAR. $y Exizaneta Stuart 
Pue.rs. With an Introduction and’ Alterations for ngs eae by 
[Nearly ready 


PERCEVAL KEANS. Feap. 8vo, fancy boards 


NEW WORK BY MISS ALCOTT. 


CUPID and CHOW-CHOW ; and other Stories. 
By Louisa M. ALcotr. (Forming Third Series of “ Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag.”’) 


Small post Svo, cloth, 3s 6d [Nearly ready. 


G iALL E Kt Y ANNUAL. 


‘ 
Con- 
taining 48 Pictures by the ito, cloth extra, 18s 
[Nearly ready 


In preparation 


MY LADY’S BOUDOIR for 1874. 


. - 
Containing 


numerous choice Gems of Art, selected from the Works of TURNER, Prout, 
BONINGTON, NEWTON, STANFIELD, Creswick, BoXALL, and other Eminent 
Artists. Reproduced in Permanent Photographs. Each Picture has been 


lected and set in such a frame as would be suitable for the decoration of a 
Lady s Cabinet. Price 21s 


LOW, & SEARLE, 


188 FLEET STREET. 


By J. ERNEST TINNE, 
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HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VI., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and cl rgymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Board and T 
70 guineas per annum, acc 
clergymen, 50 guineas. 

Apply to the Head Master. 











n, from 60 guineas to 
ording to age. Sons of 


if ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BROMSGROVE. 
iin the School Build- 





An Examination will be h 
ings on Tuesday and Wednesday 
for TWO CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, of such 
annual value as shall ensure to the successful Candi 


datesan absolute immunity from all School and House | 


expenses of every kind, including the fees for School, 
Chapel, and Library Fund, medical attendance, and 
every existing extra. Candidates must not be younger 
than 15 or older than 17 years, and the Scholarships 
will be tenable (subject to the Head Master's approval 
of conduct and industry) until the holders prozeed to 
Oxford or Cambridge. Certificates of birth and testi- 
monials of conduct and character must be sent to the 
Head Master on or before December 9, 

For further particulars, avply to HERBERT 
MILLINGTON, M.A., Head Master. 


CHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

An EXAMINATION will be held at MALVERN 

COLLEGE on December 19th and 20th, for the award 

of FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, and FIVE 

EXHIBITIONS of £50. The awards will be for one 

or two years, according to merit, and to either Classical 
or Mathematical Candidates. 

For Particulars apply to the Head Master. 














AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 

WOMEN, JUNE, 1874.—Local Secretary for 

the London Centre, Mrs, ALBERT DICEY, at 25 
Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT AND VisiTOR—The LORD BISHOP of 
WORCESTER. 
HEAD MASTER—The Rey. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

There are TWO DEPARTMENTS—the CLASSI- 
CAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained for the 
Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and 
the Professions. 

There is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either 
Department, a Gymnasium, &. 

There are Five Boarding Houses within the College 
Grounds occupied by the Head-Master and four of his 
resident staff. 

Board and Tuition under 14, £80; over 14, £90. For | 
non-Shareholders an extra fee of £6. Special advan- 
tages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further information apply to the Head-Master. 

The next Term will begin on Monday, Javuary 26. 


COLLEGE,| 














|S laid 





PRESIDENT.—The EARL of CHICHESTER. 
PRINCIPAL.—The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

There are special Modern Forms affording every 
necessary preparation for the India or Army Exami- 
nations. The School is well endowed with Exhibitions. 
Four Scholarships of about £30 a year will be awarded 
by open competition in January. 

Apply to the Rev, the SECRETARY. 





LADY recommends the GERMAN 
GOVERNESS who has been with her six years | 
as an able, kind and successful teacher, with unusual | 
general information and social tact, fully competent 
to instruct advanced pupils in French, German, and 
English. She is a good pianiste. Engagement in 
London preferred, daily or resident. Terms, resident, 
£100, Age 37. | 
Address, “ B, M.,” Post Office,Grosvenor Street. No | 
agents. 








HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. | 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
Last Four Weeks of ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 
On MONDAY, and during the week, will be per- 
formed Shakespeare's Tragedy of ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA, concentrated into Four Acts and 
Twelve Scenes. Characters by Mr. James Ander- 
son, Messrs, Ryder, H. Russell, A. Glover, Dol- 
man, J. Morris, Thorne, Frome, M. D. Byrnes, | 
Lickfold, Milton, Sargent, H. Clifford, and H. Sinclair ; 
Miss Wallis, Mesdames Harriet Coveny, Banks, 
Melville, Adelina Gedda, &c. The Performances will 
commence with a Farcical Musical Eccentricity, in 
One Act, entitled NOBODY in LONDON. After 
ANTONY and CLEOPATRA a Ballet Divertissement, 
in which Miss KATE VAUGHAN and her Celebrated 
BALLET TROUPE will appear. To conclude with an 
original Comic Ballet d'Action, entitled THE RIVALS 
Doors open at half-past 6, commence at a quarter to 7 
Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


uy. December 16 and 17, | 


| 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Bir- 


| colour, 


| and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 


| Fragrauce to the Breath. 


'( PIUM.—£200 and £100. The ahove 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH OPIUM POLICY and its RESULTS to 
INDIA and CHINA.” 


Sir CHARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir H. BARTLE FRERE, | 


and Sir Lovis MALLet have kindly consented to act 
as Ad tors. 
All ESSAYS INTENDED for COMPETITION are 


to be in the hands of one of the above-named gentle- 











ton, Loudon, by the 31st of May, 1874. 

E essay to be signed by a motto, or word, and to 
have with it a sealed envelope containing the name 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be published in 
the papers wherein this advertisement appears. 

All Lys, except those to which the prizes are 
awarded, will be returned to the writers, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information couveyed, 
| and of the conclusions arrived at. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 

e Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, Tondon, 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W.; 41, 44,45 Warwick 
Street, W.; 22Cornhill, E.C. Branches—Manchester, 
| 10 Mosley Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold Street; Bir- 
| mingham, 39 New Street. The Fashions for the 
Winter are now ready, and to be had at these 


| addresses. 
ie GENTLEMEN. — The 
“ DREADNOUGHT ” OVERCOAT, with Self- 
contracting Belt, for Sea or Land, is further improved 
by having a hood removable at pleasure. Several 
| fashionable novelties in style and material for Over- 
| coats are prepared. Very choice fabrics for Frock and 
Morning Coats, &c. Home-spun Cheyviots for Suits are 
| fashionable wear. Distingué Patterns in Angolas for 
| Trouserings. 
en BOYS.—A large and comprehen- 
sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is on view. 
Very tasteful de ns in Suits for Younger Boys, and 
“Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton, Harrow, and 
other great Schools, always ready, or made to order in 
afew hours, Shirts, Hosiery, Hats, &., suitable for 


each dress. 
i OR LADIES. — The NEW 
POLONAISE COSTUMES and JACKETS 
for out or in-deers dress are a combination 
of the Pelisse and modern-fitting Spencer. Their 
shape and configuration admit of much orna- 
ment being used of regimental avd foreign designs, 
or in gradatiou to plain trimming if preferred, while 
furs also are brought into requisition. As the fabrics 
are woven and specially manufactured from varied 
elastic substances, light, soft, and warm, the disposi- 
tion of the folds in the costumes is both graceful and 





| 



















f J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., 18 Princes Gardens, 


LIBERAL CLERGY 
/ SDE oe + 4 y MAN 

| A» ANTED to Assist another in a Parish negp 
Apply t 


) the Rev. “T. J..” the 
Ww. . 


Albemarle Street 


\ CLERGYMAN of LIBERAL 
jae ar tee is WANTED IMMEDIATEI Yt 

Colonial Appointment in healthy climate. te® 
hundred and fifty and house. Tostimoniaa = te 
satisfactory and complete. ae 


oyal Tastitution, 


Apply, stating particulars as to age, ani 
POR EASTWOOD, ee 2% £0 age, antecedents 
to G. F. EASTWOOD, Esq., 19 Campa Road 
Kensington, London. P oe 


> a] , 

F O R SALE, a well-established 
4 WEEKLY PAPER, with a large Cireulag 
The List of Subscribers n to the purchaser —_ 
gentleman holding Cons ative opinions would fi 
this a first-rate medium for disseminating his vie “ 
and at the same time an excellent investment = 

Address, by letter only, to “X. Y. Z." cop, 
DEACON and CO., Leadenhall Street, £0," & 


_ = 2 ee, 
THE PALL-MATT 





| 
| 
| 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more spac; 
and commodious Premises, es 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 
(embracing the late GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION 
which will be available for Regimental Dinners and 
similar parties). : 

Entrance to private rooms in Carlton Street adjacent 

Open for Suppers, as before, under an Exemption 
licence. 


= , nop 7 7068 A 
ICE.—HOTEL DES ANGLAIS. 
A First-Class Hotel, facing the Sea, and 
English Management. band 
R. BAKER HAYS, Secretary, 80 Coleman Street, 
London, E.C. 











MADEIRA, 
HE PACIFIC STEAM NAYVIGA. 
TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaur 
every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 
Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers ouly. 

For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchurch House, 
Fenchurch Street, London; MALCOLMS, MAO- 
GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow; or at 
the Offices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool, 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary, 


TWEE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 








permanent. The colours are in light and dark blue, 
neutral gray, drab, olive, and brown, also in black. 
Being made of woollen fabrics, the same skill in fitting 

and workmanship is required as in the production of 

gentlemen's clothing and Ladies’ Riding Habits. The 

jackets and polonaises can be worn separately with any | 
dress or as an over-paletét. With orders from the | 
country no other measure will be necessary, when ac- | 
companied with the body of a well-titting dress, than 
the length, back and front, from the waist to the ground. | 


TMHE LADIES’ ULSTER DREAD- 
NOUGHT OVERCOAT, with self-contracting 
waistbelt, introduced and registered by H. J. NICOLL, 
for walking or travelling. It is made long, is double- 
breasted, has a movable hood, and with pockets so 
arranged as to add ornament and usefulness. The 
softest wools for home-spun fabrics are used, and | 
being in substance not too warm for winter require- 
ments, are rain-repellent and yet thoroughly evapor- | 
able. Cheviots, Elysians, Sables, Beavers, and other | 
velvety cloths are also much liked. Illustrations of | 
jackets, costumes, and overcoats can be seen at either | 
of H. J. NICOLL’S Establishments, and patterns of | 
materials obtained. | 
H J. NICOLL’S LON DON 
e ADDRESSES are 114 to 120 Regent Stree t, 
and 22 Cornhill. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; | 








mingham. | 
| YOUDRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 
\& ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, | 
and Steel] Dies engraved as Gems. | 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and ECCENTRIC | 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- | 
| 





tion of letters. 

PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 


NOTE 


BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- | 


| signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- | 
TIONS in great variety. | 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HeraLvic Designer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. | 





PYOWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 
W promoting the growth, restoring, improving, 
and beautifying the Human Hair Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta 
neous Eruptions and Discolorations, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 48 6d and 83s 6d 


per bottle. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

or Pear! Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
the Teeth, eradicates Tartar and Spots of incipient 
Decay, strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
Price 2s 9d per box. 

Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink on ‘the | 
wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 


| 4 glasses... 


| will always undertake delivery at a sm 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small useful set, of first quality for finish and 
durability, as follows:— 



























ee | ion 

ee | 53/23 

—F 2i8oe 

|=3 | 32 | 3 

Patterns. Fa) beat |i 

£s.d£s8.déa4 

89 Table FORKS. .cccesescsrcensesteconenth BL 8 S.8 €. 
12 Table Spoons . lL 11 ./2 3./2 6, 
12 Dessert Forks... wl 3.1L, 
12 Dessert Spoons ........ 1 38.jL lO... 
12 Tea Spoons ........+.. }.15.)/1 . .j1 26 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls. 9.|. 12.|. 26 

2 Sauce Ladles ........ 6.|. 86.9 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 6. 86. 9. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt b« i 8. 4./. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.. 16. 2.|. 28 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.... . £6. 3. €. 
1 Pair of Fish Carver .19 91 361 46 
1 Butter Knife ... - 29). 36, 3d 
1 Soup Ladle .... 9 .|. 1 2, 
1 Sugar Sifter.........cccccccscerere ee 4.). 46 
Total.....ccccccserscccsees £9 561266188. 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks . .248 per doz, 
Dessert do., 188 .....0.00++ ....Lea Spoons, 123 6d. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro-Silver on white metal, 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £10 

£24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s ; a set of four, fluted pattern £12 108; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 
Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses......128 to £2 6s | 6 glasses.,.£1 4s to £4 és 
“15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses...£1 183 to £7 10s 

Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s. 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 1% 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dogea. 
Knives and Forks, from £443 to £8 8s 64 the dozeo 
pairs. Cases from 8s aud 15s. Fish Carvers, ia cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his = 
valled Stock, with Lists of Pricesand Pians of the , 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, 3 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost o! deliver, 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the TOs 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTUS 
all tixed rate. 
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GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
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q 
- Delite Admirat f the Beholder. 

; And the Comfort of the Wearer. | 3y JAMES W 
by JL y A 

° n ) J ‘ARPETS, , 

be quae sy and INDIAN CARPETS 0 

WATSON, BONTOR, oat ROYAL WILLIAM BLACKW« OD and 
i MANUFACTURERS TO 
4 CARPET 7 oo : 


A MIL .& 
35 & 36 OLD Bi IND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
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This day is published. 


P A RD O 


A Novel from Australia. 


HAY. 


rown Syo, £1 5s 6d, cloth 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s, 





d M s, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 
RIBITION MEDAI 
| B . oo BDROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. 
y E BENGAL | M AT TING, SIX YARDS WIDE. | 
1 = Rooms Covered in One Piece. | By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
7 ———— , 
ah . sFRRINS’ SAU ‘E. | : : 
| ‘ta EA AND |. PERRINS’ ——| Vol. I.—First Series._THE FOUNDATIONS OF A CREED. 
(a6 apnapes ” . on 
Proemnce by Connoiss oT atin digeion London: TRUBNER and CO., 67 and 59 Lmdgate Hill 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. i 
y Ask for LI +, ; oy llc THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
: 3EWARE OF d NS, x 
and see x. = es of LEA and PERRINS on all w ready, Third Edition, crown S8yo, cloth, 7s 64d. 
* bottles and labels. 
LOM B A R D S T R E E T. 


_0 ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
dita Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 

PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
‘ in ALEX. ROSS'S \ANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily pro due es Whiskers and thickens Hair. 
sent by post for 54 stamps.— ALEX. ROSS, 
Holborn, Lo ndon; and all Chemists. PE ee 
FTAIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
lon.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 


Holborn, Lond 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 


By 





3s 6d ; 


248 High | —Sp 


light upon them all.’ 


shell... 
man W 


The subject is one. it is 
» combines practical ex; 


HENRY §&. KING 





srience 


and CO., 











it is applied. ld at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. | 
Had of all Chemis “ | 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, | 

{ 


CRACROFT? s 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour ymediately it is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d; 
gent by post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 

AIR-COLOUR W ASH. 

rig’ damping the head with this beautifully- 
perfumed Wash two days the hair becomes its 





andor 
London 


SIXTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 
INVESTMENT 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


A Description of the Money Market. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 
} “Mr. Bagehot touches incidentally a hundred points connected with his subject, and pours serene white 


“ Anybody who wishes to have a clear idea of the workings of what is called the Money Market should 
ee ure a little volume which Mr. Bagehot has just published, and he will there find the whole thing in a nut- 
almost needless to say, 
with seientifle study.” 


65 Cornhill; : 


on which Mr. Bagehot writes with the authority of a 
‘—Saturday Review. 


ind 12 Paternoster Row. 





TRACTS. 








original colour, and remains so by ar occasional using. 
10s 6d, sept for stamps —AIJ.E X. ROSS, 248 High 
Holb< born, Lond pn; an i all Chemists. 


OSE MACHINE —This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 

hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any can use it, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
BOSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 


one 


London: 


EIGHT H EDITION, revised, 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 





t » 
ee "sa le .RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
E N I O CR E T E, Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
r Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000 
SOLUBLE TOOTH-P* | The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Cannot soil the dr ng-case nor toilet-table, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne 


)W DER TABLETS. 
and CONVENIENT. 
and 


area perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination | Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price | Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
286d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- | their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 








of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 


fumers. Wholesale ay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 
E. 0. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W. 





A sample box post free for four stamps. - - 
Pde és : fis “ - a securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
yaApS terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
.. & ! : : 
MRS. Ww > ae LEN'S of remittances between the above-named depend 
shes me 2a 276 — encies. 
I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its | fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
youthfu ur and beauty. on application at their office 
' IT will cause Hair t won Bald Sp »ts. Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 
IT will pron ant growth Threadneedle Street, London, 1873 





LLING Ha elu 


FA immediately checked. 
THIN Hair th ed 

BAI 

I" 


ne ; NAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
s all dandriff This celebrated and most de! 


[ remov icious old mellow spirit 





IT contains neither oil nor dye. is the very 
PR an ea bottles, price Si : ae. CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
Sold by I n and Perfumers. in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
Depot, 266 HI 1H HOL “BORN, LONDON. _ some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
(jour and RHEUMATISM. — The ee Le weet: 
OT a te apnt A f Gout or Rhoumatism is Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


1 in a few days by that cele- ane : 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | Street, W. 





\RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
























no restraint of diet or confinement 
and a ertain to prevent the disease J BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the | 
Royal Palaces } 
piilt ty.ll medicine vendors, at le 144 and 20%! (1 RANT'S MORELLA CHER 24} 
per NOX; Or obtained thr Chemist. | \ J BRANDY. Favoured by Ex jonists, Sports 
™ : > » aR oe men, Military and Aristocrat ( 2) i super- | 
( “WANTEI RTI 4. IAL EETH sedes Wine. A valuable Ton } 
ED, to P aan ed ys having row . 4 . » 
t n apply, with the teeth, or, if|( 1 RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY | 
: 12 will be sent per return. MJ BRANDY. Order through a Vine Merchant, 
YNING, 5 Chilworth Street, West. | Of direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net | 
bourne Terrace rll Booth Street Piccadilly, | Pe? Doz., prepaid Rail Carriage Free, 
Manchester . _— - : - - 
Nee, IMP OSSIB LE. — AGUA | 
OLLO W AY PILLS, —! LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris 
The CHA KAS A eB. s preventive tine hue, no matter at w we. JOHN GOSNELL } 
and strength« asures be adopted ae ee " ache and CU. have at length, v d of ‘ the most | 
t my an oom titu coeaiiie eminent Chemists, succe : this won- 
le ; | P aac partic jlarly | Gerful liquid, It is now offer public in a more 
rec mee ma if dit conce ntoshed Soom and at a lo | 
ym} 3 8 . ttle . | 
, first encroachment hs Sold ir » bott 
| " 1] of the “instructions Ange] Passage, 93 Upper Ths mes Stre London. 
folded r 1 « Hi way's Pills | ex Th eRy LY ’ ’ 
plain what ¢ ' das ae een ek OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERR ¥ 
remedied. ‘I ly 1 e freed not only from | @ TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any To | 
aisease, but t iw e purified and enriched | Powder, gives the teeth a pear ce wh ess, protects 
it J 1 and assimilation of | the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 
d j t ‘ this medicine accord rauce to the breath. Pi ls 6d per pot | 
t " ud mplete direct.ons To be had of all Perfumers and ¢ mists, a ’ 





Ange! Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Loudon, 





XYNOVERNMEN'TS STOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.O. 
CAPITAL —ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up, 

The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capital of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The Invest- 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors and 
publishing their Certiflvate by Advertisement. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Particular atteution is requested to the plan adopted 
by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 
pany, with C vupons attached for half-yearly [nterest of 

} per cent, per annum for 5 years. 
5 — and upwards. 

Deposits with one month's n sti -e of withdrawal :— 

} per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 

Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 

A. W 


RAY, Manager. 


E SSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whiskyintheworld. Their 
OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 


profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and ca yr home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 
IEBIG COMPANT'S EXTRACT of 
4 MEAT.—None genuine without the Inventor's 
1c-simile in blue being on the Trade mark ae ol and 
outer cover. Pure Condensed Essen Tea, 
excellent economic flavouring stock for soups, sauces, 
and made dish 
“ Food for the nervos.”—(Liebig.) 
YOCOA FOR INVALIDS. 
C / SAVE my and MOORE'S D IGESTIVE COCOA, 
S} ally par t ifferer from Indigestion, 
} Debility, end Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri 
t is, € ily di ted and palatable and adapted for 
the most delicate stomach Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
nll « he ind Italian Warehousemen, and by the 
Manut rers, 
SAVORY MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
\LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
» u t aaa SERVICE” 
SOAP T. ABLE r, which a mpa a delicious Frag- 
ran Manufactured bj 
J.C. &J, FIELD, Patent of the Self-fitting Candles 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and [talian Warehousemen, and 
*.* Use n 1 3 1m 1 i Tablet 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. LUCIUS DAVOREN: a Nove] 
MR. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. By M. E. BRADDON. HU 





quae i 
Now ready, price One Shilling. MISS BRADDON’ s NEW WORK. as 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE,” In3 Ul Lit 
Beautifully Illustrated, entitled vols., at all Libraries, 


GOLDEN GRaATIN.|LUCIUS DAVOREY. My, 


By B. L. FARJEON, 











Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “ Grif,” &c. A NOVEL. om 
- ™ TT 6 nh tala) . po 
NOTICE.—In the JANUARY Number of “TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE" will be By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ge impr 
commenced a New Serial Story, by B. L. FARJEON, Author of “Grif,” “Joshua : Angle! 
Marvel,” “ Blade o’ Grass,” & London: JOHN M AX WE LL and CO. manb} 
Also a New Serial by JUST iN McCARTHY, Author of “ The Waterdale Neigh- ——— Roger 
bour,” “My Enemy's Daughter, A F air Saxon,” &c. |? U Cc I U S D A Vv 0 R E N: a Matth 
NOTICE—WHITEHURST'S NAPOLEON the THIRD. y M. E. BRADDON a Novel, cris 
e 31 i. Tu. Dive iNe 
COURT and SOCIAL LIFE in FRANCE under | —— iN phat T! 
NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Fenix WHITEWUEST. 2 vols. 80. ASHANTI seamen ET yet 
[You ready. 4 7 x 
RECUERDOS de ITALIA. Coloured Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 5s. Bal 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By EmttroCasretrar.| NEW MAP OF THE GOLD COAST, . 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Now ready. AND PART OF THE B 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES. MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 

| Janet ae a KINGDOM OF ASHANTI. The 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Compiled from the best Sources, published and unpublished, is 

Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice DAvigs, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Specially prepared to illustrate the progress of the Expedition - under y 
[Now ready. command of Sir Garnet Welseley and ( ‘aptain Glover, RN er th T 

7 1 Coloured to show the limits of the British Protectorate commer , 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERV — aL nm ORTHODOX SPIRIT Administrator Ussher, and approved by I sarl Kimber “tedes Mr, Lot 
™ ae ° Scale, 9 miles to inch; size, 224 inch 3 
ORTHODOX LON DON 3 or, Phases of Religious Accompanied by resi Not gees the st ‘ sae “ ‘ : “ 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” &e. | Strangers Travelling to Kumasi, the Capital ( ity of ‘Ashanti, by R. J. dnt om 
1 vol. 8vo. [Vow ready. Merchant, of Anamaboe.” oe origi 
; “The most trustworthy map hitherto published.”"—Atheneu tone, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. “ The fullest and most care fully executed th at we have paw yur "—Daily News ene 
—— > welt 
A YOUNG poe _ a —” . Coloured, 1s 64; Full-coloured Sheet, 2s 64; Mounted in Case, 4s 6a, One 
1 VE AL 4 ue y .wMYrs. FEORGE W 
Hooper, Author of * The House of Raby,” &c. In 3 vols. (Just ready. NE MAP OF THE GUINEA COAST, 


Vv 
PUNISHED and PARDONED; or, How does it WEST AFRICA; Aw 


End? A Tale of the Nineteenth Century. By Mrs. ALEXANDER S. Orr, Author | Including the whole Course of the NIGER, and ae wing the KINGDOM of 


of * The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. ASRANTI, ced the surqeending Sink “ h 
7 r + » Scale, 96 miles to an inch; size, 174 iu aes 22 * 
- : ca 1 ; siz } 1 22 
A TWISTED LINK. By Mrs. C. Crow, Author of |  ......44 so iustrate the current of events thet? — ene 
“ Spencer's Wife," “ Heathside Farm,” &e. 3 vols, see aad an jerves ) ate e i events that have led to the present crisis,"~ a 


The OLD CROSS QUARRY: a New Novel. London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. Het 











By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 2 vols. ae nn 
(Vow ready. | QIX ENGRAVINGS of SIR EDWIN LANDSEERS : 
. Finest Pict 8, fo ne Guinea and a Half, 3 Y ’ s 
A CANADIAN HEROINE. By the Author of Death ae Stag, 20 by 173 . phony Mastiff, ‘20 by 7; Di te my - led ag F A 
“ Leaves from the Backwoods,” &c. In 3 vols. (Vow ready. by 17; Laying down the Law, 21 by 21; Waiting for the Countess, 26 by 22; framing Mo. 
7 2 . ‘ ’ ‘ size. Post-office Orders payable to 
LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche WiLt1aM Teaq, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, Loudon. B 
Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. ee acetate aoe The 
Tha © 7 ’ | Ty ‘Fr 

The AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: a PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 0 
New Novel. By NORMAN NUGENT. 3 vols. [Yow ready. —_— 





The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By MES SR 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of * Boscobel,” “Old St. Paul's,” 


S GABRIEL] AJ 








“Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,’ The Miser’s Daughter,” &c. In > + 
Pos tg [Vow ready, (ESTABLISHED 1815,) Tee 
The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 72 LUDGATE HILI CITY i 
Man's Weakness. By Ropsrt St. JoHN Corset, Author of “ The Canon's 7 = 4 4; ’ G 
Daughters,” * Church and Wife,” &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. ann ——— 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. : 
A HUNT CUP; or, Lovalty before all: a Novelette. 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, hy 
2» W ) or thor eud , rr us sel » 7 Be _ F ’ 
By WAT BrapDwoop, Author of }, Vs aes Ensemble,” &c. =. ney (THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) Mrs. 1 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. 
Just published, price Sixpence. ' FPOHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | | OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 
PLEA = SECULAR EDUCATION. Street and Charing Cross, London.—Establishe 4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY, 
> THOMAS BENNETT. 1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur CAUSED BY 
London: Tru BNE Rand Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill ances effected in all parts of the world, ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
a : ; pai GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) g,, han PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE many 
Now ready, price Is JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, j Secretaries. | RATLWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANT nv 
TWh r 7 IT A tr : = - An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58 Insures £1,000 at ye 
YECTARIAN STRATEGY. One of BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. este, oF ons Maopunencs on ana eae per week for obtai 
N Two Letters to a Mi nb tot the Government INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. injery. the V 
just before the yp france oO *. Forster's Educ - nla bre) ,OrTp . 25 aay 
_— — Bcd: gona fA ys Pauseties. — [ RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and £725,000 HAS BEEN PAID ASC OMPENSATION, y 
WILLIAM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers the principal towns in South Australia, Bills | ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders wie 
eo shrines etd osiabiaariti ~~ | negotiated and collected; money received on deposit s becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. - , 
Fans welilated. Dostame 34 (free to purchasers) For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, | For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
- : ee “y ~ i P “pe " + . : I - = ae 2.0. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
On) A TALOGUE of STANDARI 7 
NEW CA’ ALC GUEo AKD ————___— 64 CORNUILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON late | 
d and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, 130 pp. TO INVESTORS. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. y 


including all the most important ks of the Best Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. poe 

Auth rs in all branches of | ite rature and in the vs ari- >) E NNINGTON and COS = LAZENBY and SON’S PIC KLES, 

on San —— whieh hey oe — d, offered in I MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con K e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZE BY 

scat tacia sc = = eeea BRE Semi taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign | and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts 
BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicestor Square, London Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an | and Manufacture a of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- Byc 











_ —- - anumeration of S " 1s ents paying 0 20 ents so long anc irably « ing € their 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's meen n of Safe [nvestments paying from 10 to re sos KS, an a HON. noe more ty Bee a 
Square, London.—Founded 1841. 2 (ING TON and CO, 3 Royal Exchange | the inferior rations whick are put up and labelled ut - 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES , London, EC. ; ‘ aay se imitation of their pot with a view to mis 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq ee lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square A 
This Library contains 85,000 yolumes of Aucient and EX AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, | (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 1 
y 








I 
Edward 
lrinity Street, London, S.E BI 










Modern Literature, in various languages Est al ished 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) : ‘ —— By D 
Subscriptions £34 year, or £2, with et itrance fee of 9 PALL MALL, LONDON. an | ARVEY’S SAUC E allt AU TI N.— 7 
£6; Life Membership, £26. F ifteen volumes are Income fr M Premiums ........0.c0008 £338,129 | rhe efi ~ofd sbrated Sauce are par P 
allowed to country and ten totown members, Read Accumulated Fuuds . 3,073,700 an, <* a ap Pssesth ~ ¢ each Bottle, pre =e 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. ALSo, a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 > nam } ae ; xi Zk N BY ¢ : i SON. i be ara the Label ore 
Prospectus on application. At the last Quinquennial Investigation the Sarplus eae «Rec osmsccnggges oF - “Elizabeth Lazenby. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter | "°° 80 any yea <a senseless i 
“ = wanes becoming payable, under the then existing Contracts, 
€ : ’ - : 2 time 
PPELDS” PATENT OZOKERIT™ | resound bots, “of tiara Zuksed ee eee ee a ‘is : il 1 
4 ‘ aaa ai x set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the d Pro ‘eanlit nomy, by usit . 
CANDLES. ; h : the remainder, namely, | WEST INSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPouSILE — 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROV NI NING, £66: served for future Bonuses, Expenses, | CANUDLES. Sold everywhere. Viey 
Made in all Sizes, and and « other cont ingencies. Wholesale only « 





SOLD EVERYWHERE GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, ™ nbeth, Londoa. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Recollections, from 1806 to 
Fg By Lord WILLIAM Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols. 
73 
we = contain Anecdotes and Remini 
7, William IV., _ XVIIL., Prince 
Consort, Napoleon IIL, the 
ke of Wellingto yn, Talleyrand, 
sterfield, Brougham, Nor- 
‘ line. Messra Pitt, Moore, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Kean, 






Rog 
Mat thews, &e 
Criss- aed Journeys. By Walter 


THORNBUE LY 
“ Lively, graphic 


Sam Slick's “Americans at Home. 


xy Sambourne. 


teresting book.” —Dai/y N 


HEAP | ‘ 
‘ New Vol ume of HURST AND 


pound. Formin 
Do STANDARD LIBRARY. 
The Exiles at St. Germain ’s. By 
“The Ladye Shakerley.” 1 vol., 
roy Vovember 21. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Lottie Darl ing. By J. G. 





JEAFFRES 
In * Lotti Dar 1g Nr Jeaffreson has a thieved a 
nmph. It a cupital novel, as sparkling as it is 
original, as power las it is amusing It i is healthy in 
tone, interestir m beg 1g to end, and contains 
sketcbe und character unusually vivid and 
wi il-drawn "Morning Pos 


One Lov ei 


M PEAl IN eo ( 


1a Life By Emma 


“Our Adventures in the 


War.” 
Hubert Fret h’s Fi Sel By 
Mrs Nt W NCR SLAND. 3¥v 
yt fail to a ase. Itis pure 


‘A novel wh 
levat ing, good in style, the incidents are 
h character has a distinct and 
luality.”"—Daily News. 





and ele ‘ 
iotenesting, and ea 
well sustained indiv 


Her Face was Her Fortune. By 
F. W. Roprnson Autho re of “Grandmother's 
Money,” “No Church,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever nove 1."—Athenxum. 


Monsieur Maurice. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Aut! Barbara's History.” 3 vols 
The Blue Ribl bon. _ By the Author 
St. Olave's (Just ready. 


with Map, we 5s. 

ysu ANTEE.—A MISSION from 
i CAPE COAST CASTLE to ASHANTEE, with 
of the Country and an Account of the 
*., of the People. By the late 
with Preface by his 


New Edition 


a Description 
Customs, Superstit na, & 
T. Epwarp B H, Esq., 
Davghter, Mrs ana 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just p iblished, post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
OAN of ARC, and the TIMES of 
e CHARLES the SEVENTH, King of France. I 


Vre Re 
Mrs. BRAY 


ll 


By the Same Author 
GOOD ST. LOUIS and hig 
riMES. Price 7s 6d 
te at home in her subject. She bas 


ur nd interesting record of Louis's 
reig 1 
i FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 

pre EMENTARY GEOMETRY.—The 

4 PROBLEM { PETBAGORAS. Registered, has 
obtained a Med the E luc ati ynal Department of 

V I n. Price 2s ¢ 

MEA i King Street, Cheapside, E.( 


Price One Shilling 
te FIRST BOOK of the ILIAD, 
trar linto English by W. MARSHAM ADAMS 
late } w New College, Oxford. 
MeAr i 40 King Street, Cheapside, E.C 


Is 


Dr NIC HOLSON'S ACCUSATION 
ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER 


1 OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
oster Row, E.C. 


AY INTR .ODUC TION to PHYSIO- 
i MEDICINE. 6s 6d 

: Living Matter of the Tissue 

By I F.RS (Now ready.) 


) 
J 


LA L, New Burlington Street 

Near]; 1 Edition, 16 Plates, 400 pages 
10s 6d 

(YT D ° 
DROT PLASM; or, Matter and Life. 
i pen Dr. L. Beate, F.R.S. I. DISSENTIENT. 

rh “MM E. Ill. SPECULATIVE 

ism uttining Facts and Arguments against Material- 
Vic Be i n of Strauss's latest 

i Faith ar dthe Ne w.” [Jn N Y 


1 A. CHURCHILL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S NEW WORKS, 
JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime Humbert, Envoy 


From the French, by Mrs. CASHEL Hory, and Edited by W. H. 
Royal 4to, with 207 Illustrations frona 





Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. 
Bates, Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Drawings by Italian and French Artists, and Sketches from Photographs, 42s, [Next week. 


THWARTED; or, Duck’s Eggs in a Hen’s Nest. A Christ- 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” “ Thrown Together,” &c. 5s. 
[Next week. 


By Florence Montgomery. An 


Feap. 4to, with 8 full-page Illustrations by George Du Maurier 
[Next week 


LAST DAYS of the EMPIRE; 


Tn crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


mas Story. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Illustrated Edition of this Popular Story. 
10s 6d. 


A SALON in the 


other Sketches. By Grace Ramsey, Author of “A Woman's Trials,” &. 


FRENCH HUMOURISTS, from the TWELFTH to the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY By WALTER Pesant, M.A., Christ College, Cambridge, and Author of 


“ Studies in Early French Poetry,” &c. In 1 vol. Svo, 15s 
“ Mr. Besant has made a witty and interesting book out of an excellent subject, and has shown that he him- 
self possesses a large share of that quality of humour in which he claims the pre-eminence for the French 


nation.”—Saturday Review, 


HENRY FOTHERGILL CHORLEY: 


Memoir, and Letters. Edited by HENryY G. HEWLETT. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s 
acquaintances were numerous, one his intimate associates included men and women illus 
graphy we are bri ught into good society, and meet with a 


and 


_ Autobiography, 





an nd thus in reading his bi 


geni 
variety of entertaining sip. "'—Spectator 


WORD.- SKETCHES in the SWEET SOUTH. By Mary 


10s 6d 


pee 


CATHERINE JACKSON. In demy 8v« 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
NANCY. By Rhoda Broughton, Authoress of ‘“‘ Red as 


a Rose is She,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” “ Good-bye, Sweetheart!" &c. In Three Vols., at every Library. 


* Mise Broughton's nove! is one that will raise her reputation."—Afheneum. 


The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Authoress of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. Three Vols. 
“ No one who opens this book in anticipation of an intellectual treat will be disappointed. The keen analysis 


of character and the admirable management of the plot alike attest the clever novelist."—John Bull. 
By R. 


TOM BULKELEY of LISSINGTON: a Novel. 
‘Tom 


MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. Three Vols. 

There is a straightforward manliness about this novel which must make it a general favourite 
Bulkeley ’is a novel which cannot fail to please a large public. There is hardly an English taste to which 
it does not appeal, and a very few English sentiments which it fails to touch."—Jaily News. 

9 . 
The WOOING O’T: a Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. Three 
Simple and self-re spec ting, loving and firm, 


Vols. 
The whole character of ‘ Ma ggzie’ is very tenderly touched. 

h girls, and one that we have not met for a long time in the pages of a novel. 
od."—Saturday Review. 


he is of the best type of E 
Not a line about her is exagg¢ 


MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, Author of “A 


Love's Conflict,” &. In Three Vols. (Just ready. 






rate 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW SE ASON. —_NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW BOOKS are in Circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUESCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 


Prospectuses Postage-free on application 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
SEE waraatartenn CATIA OF BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS. 
This Catalo ontains a very and varied Selection of Work f the best Authors in Morocco and 
other jeaameatak Bindi gs, well adapted for Drawing-Room Tables and Ge emen's L bi tries, and for 
Christmas, We3ding, and Birthday Presents and School Prizes 
All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may als 
least possible di lay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, John-Daltor 


large 


o be obtained, with the 
1 Street, Manchester. 


(Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


+ STREET, CHEAPSIDE 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY 
CITY OFFICE—2 KIN‘ 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


NOVEMBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 


(Post free). 


Ite mere Safe Investments in Eng 1d F ign Kailways, Debent Telegraphs, Water Worka, 
Dock . Insure ice, Banke Mine Shar s, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
ats o Mark. t Price ind Dividend 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, pe teresa TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valu id reliable Guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO,, Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 
(Established 1852.) thbury, London, E.O, 


Stock and 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Le 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. |CHAPMAN & HALL'S PUBLICATIONS 


This day, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 32s, 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


BY 


PRINCESS MARIE LIECHTENSTEIN. 


With Five Steel Engravings by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings by Watts pa oi I The 
De 


celebrated Artists, and numerous Illustrations Drawn by Professor P. 
motte, and Engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper, W. Palmer, and Jewitt ine Co. 


Also an Edition cx 
Woodbury-type process, and India Pro 
4to, half-morocco elegant, £4 4s. 


yntaining, in addition to the above, about 40 Illustrations by the 
fs of the Steel Eng ravings. 
[Vert ueck. 


THE Times:—“ The author's general tone of thought and feeling is unimpeach- 


able; her animation never flags; we feel at every step that she is thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the place; and she has plenty of fresh anecdote and 
pieces of information to compensate for the introduction of the old, which, afer 
all, are frequently accepts able as saving the trouble of reference...... When every 
strictly just exception shall have an taken, she may be conscientiously con- 
gratulated by the most scrupul yus critic on the production of a useful, agreeable, 

deautifully-illustrated, and attractive book. 











Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS as a PORTRAIT- ‘SKETCHES at HOME and ABROAD. By], 


PAINTER: an Essay. By J. CourTON Coutins, B.A. Illustrated by a Series 
of Portraits of Distinguished Beauties of the Court of George III., reproduced 
in Autotype from Proof Impressions of the celebrated Engravings by Valentine 
Green, Thomas Watson, J. R. Smith, E. Fisher, and others. Folio, £5 5s. 
(This day. 


2 vols. medium | 


| 


JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON’S LIFE and | 


LETTERS. By CHARLOTTE M. YounG, Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 


With Portraits after Richmond, and from Photograph, engraved by Jeens. | 


With Map. 


An ART-TOUR to NORTHERN 


of EUROPE. By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 8vo, 12s. 


LEONARDO da VINCI and his WORKS ; 


sisting of a Life of Leonardo da Vinci by Mrs. CHARLES W. HEATON, Author 
of “ Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg,” &.; an Essay on his Scientific and Literary 
Works, by ©. O. BLACK, M.A. ; 
ings and Drawings. Illustrated with Twenty Permanent Photographs. Royal 
8vo, 31s 6d. (Jn a few days, 


SPEECHES on Some CUR 


QUESTIONS. By Professor FAWCETT, M.P. (This day. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS. By E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.L. Lectures at the Royal Institution, to which is added “ The 
Unity of History,” the Rede Lecture at Cambridge for 1873. 8vo, lds. [7his day. 


COBDEN and POLITICAL OPINION. By 


J. E, THOROLD ROGERS, 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


The SOURCES of STANDARD ENGLISH. By 


T. L. KINGTON-OLIPHANT. Globe 8yo, 6s. (This day, 


SIX WEEKS in the SADDLE: a Painter's 
Journal in Iceland. By S. E. WALLER. Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 
6s. (ln a few days. 


2 vols. 8vo, 30s. (This day. 


CAPITALS 


[This day. 


Syo, 10s 6d. 


A PRINCESS of THULE, By 
BLAOK, — of “The Strange Adventures of a Phexton,” &. 
8vo, 31s 6d. 


3 vols. crown 
[Next week, 


ADVENTURES 


The STRANGE of a 
PHAETON. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “ A Daughter of Heth,” &. New 
Edition, with Thirteen Illustrations by 8S. E. Waller. 8yo, 10s 6d. [7his day. 

TRUE to LIFE: a Simple Story. By a 


Sketcher from Nature. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


LADY HESTER ; 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of 


or, Ursula’s Narrative. 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


ey 
By 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ~ 
(This day. 


PROSE IDYLLS, NEW and OLD 


Rey. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


3y the 
(This day. 


CONTENTS.—A Charm of Birds—Chalk—Stream Studies—My Winter Garden— 
From Ocean to Sea, &c. 


INTRODUCTION 


P. KELLAND, F.R.S., and P. G. 
Mathematics in the University o 


to QUATERNIONS. By 
TAIT, M.A., Professors in the Department of 
f Edinburgh. Crown Syo, 7s 6d. 

[in a few days, 


HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Epwarp A, FREEMAN, D.C.L. New V< 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 


HISTORY of ITALY. By the Rey. W. Hunt, M.A. 


olumes. 
[This day 
(Jmmediately. 


18mo, 
1smo, 33. 


2s. 


PRIMER of GEOLOGY. By Professor 
GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 18mo, 1s ‘ (Jmmedia 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


con- | 


and an Account of his more important Paint - | 


| ANN 


ITN 2 } | 
LENT POLITICAL UP HILL: 


\A 


‘OLD TIMES in IRELAND. 


WILLIAM 





| LIFE and CONVERSATIONS of Dr. 
JOHNSON (founded chiefly upon Boswell), 
Preface by George Henry Lewes. Post 8vo. 


[Wert weep 
The STRUGGLE forNATIONAL EDUCATIoy 
| By JoHN Mortey. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s 4 


DOMINION of AUSTRALIA, 


L. RANKEN. Large post 8vo, 12s. 


CAMP NOTES: Stories of Sport and Adven. 


ture in Asia, Africa, and America. Post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and DRESS during 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Pau LaAcrorx. Illustrat 1 with 15 Chror 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal tae aus 
Che 


gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. 
| The PEARL of the ANTILLES. 
Svo, 9s. 


GALLENGA, Author of * Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. 


SAMUEL 


By ALEXANDER Main. Wj ith 


By W.H 


| 


By A, 


D. HARDING. A Selection of Twenty-Four Drawings re; produced j 


n 
Royal 4to, cl loth g gilt, £2 2s in Auto type 





SKETCHES BY BOZ, 
Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Forming VOL. I. of the 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY 
OF THE WORKS OF 

CHARLES DICKENS 


To he completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each, 


EDITION 





NEW NOVELS. 
‘IE'S STORY. 


Romance.” 2 vols. 


sy the Author of “ Petite’s 


a Novel. 


SIMPLETON : 


CHARLES READE. 3 vols. 


The TWO WIDOWS 


By Lady Woop. 
a Story of the Day. 


3 vols, 


By 





By Annie Tuomas. 


By Lieutenant- 


Colonel the Hon, C. S. VEREKER, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South 


























3 vols. 
T > veal + > = 
THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By Avert 
BEAUMONT, Author of * Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
UTLINES of SWEDENBORG’S DOCTRINES : being 
Dialogues on the Nature, Design, and Evidence of the Theological Writings 
| of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg. With a Brief Account of some of his Philo 
sophical Works. By the late Rev. J. CLowgs, M.A 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
~ New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 4s. id 
HE CREEDS of ATHAN ASLU S, SABELLIUS, and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and ¢ ro ARE D with EACH OTHER. By 
the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. Second Ex revised and enlarged. 
* Yet once more I shake not the earth or in but he » heaven.” —HEB. xii., 26. i 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. | 
Now ready, price 28 6d, crown 8vo | 
EAFNESS: its most Frequent Causes, and their Sucoessfl | 
Treatment by Electrolysis. Illustrated by Engravings, and a Report 
Thirty Cases. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D. 
London: LONGMAN and Co., Pa r Row. 
1 ——————————— 
Just published, in p¢ », price 4s, cloth 
N ANSWER to the E U ( OH. AR Ist iC DOCTRINE of 
L ROMANISTS and RITUAL ISTS ; in whi i 10wn in Seven Tracts 
that their Teaching is contrary to = ly Seriptur iu 1own to the Fathers 
By JoHN Harrison, D.D, Edin., Vi f Fenwick, near Doncaster. 
London: ceeiinaes 4 aan N, and Co., Puternoster Row. 
| A COMPANION VOLUME to “HOW to DRESS on £15 a YEAR as a LADY 
YEAUTY: What It is, and ony to Retain It, By a LADY. 
D Price One Shilling, boards; po  I4s 
FREDERICK WARNE and 0 Bedford ot, Strand. 
The MONEY MARKET 
Price One Shilling, boards ; or post free, 14 stamps 
fMHE MONEY M:z ARKE hk What it Is, What it Does, and 
; How it is Managed. Re-writtien to present date b 1 Criry MAN. 
"FREDERIK WARNE und Co., Bedford S Strand 
——————— ~~ 
\TREET | AR CHITEC rURE.—See the B U IL DER of THIS 
h. WEER, 44, y post 440, for View of Now Panik, ment's Lane—Vie# 
»s, H wot eo ar A ares of Belgravia—Old I s Revived—Sanitary 
Science—Antiquarian Researches, ée—l York Street, W.C.; “and all Newsmen. 
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A LIST OF NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


(TO BE CONTINUED IN NEXT AND FOLLOWING WEEKS.) 





,\UTOBIOGRAPHY. By Joun Sruartr MILL. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
+ * ] 


PR INC IP L ES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Joun Sruart Mit. 


Lil I the Seventh), 2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, People’s Edition, crown 8yo, price 5s. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Stuart MILL. 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 


and HISTORICAL, reprinted from Reviews. By Joun Srvarr Mint. 3 vols. 8yo, price 36s, 


AN EXAMINATION of an WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, 


and of the Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings. By Jonn Stcart Mitx. 8vo, price 16s. 


ON mong ERTY. By Jonn Stuart Mitt. Library Edition (the Fourth), 


po 7s 6d. £ eople *s Edition, crown 8vo, price Is 4d, 


ON R EPR ESE NTATIVE GOVERNMENT. By Joun Stuart Mr. 


Cr frown Ovo. pri 
UTILITARIANISM. By Jonn Stuart MILL. 8yo, price 5s. 
The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joun Stuart MILL. Post 8vo, price 5s. 
JAMES MIL LIS ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND 


with N , Illustrative and Critical, by ALEXANDER Bary, ANDREW FINDLATER, and Grorce Grote. Edited, with additional Notes, a 


Jous Stuart Mitt. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s 


RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henry Ho.uanp, Bart, M.D., 


F.R.S., late Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER von HUMBOLDT. Edited by Professor Karu 


Brunns. Translated from the German by JANE and CaRroitne Lassecy. 2 vols. 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s. 


MEMOIR of the LIFE of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON ; with Selections from 


Private and Official Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, Lady Bourcnter. With 2 Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 


ELENA: an Italian Tale. By L. N. Comyn, Author of “ Atherstone Priory.” 


2 vols. post 8vo, price 14s. 


The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS 


» 28s. 


f GREAT BRITAIN. By Jom Evans, F.R.S.,F.S.A. With 2 Plates and 476 Woodcuts, 8vo, price 


AIR ane RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By RoBert 
ANGUS rH, Ph.D., F.R.S.. F.C.S., Government Inspector of Alkali Works. With 8 Illustrations, 8vo, price 24s, 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, Theoretical and Practical ; 


ts Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other Diseases, By Jutius Avrnavs, M.D., M. R.C.P., Lond., Physician to the 


Infirmary fot Epilepsy and Paralysis. Third Edition, with 147 Illustrations, 8vo, price 18s, 





London : READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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HENRY S. KING & COQ.’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





FOR GENERAL READING. 


In preparation, crown Svo, sewed, price 6d each. 
STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. 
A Series of Essays by Various Writers. 

Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 

*,* Tracts I. and II. will be ready early in December. 


Immediately, demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. 
Edited by the Rev. CHARLES ANDERSON, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ Words and Works in a London Parish.” Containing Articles by the 
Revs. J. L). Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry Jones, Brooke Lambert, A. J. Ross, Pro- 
fessor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. 
To which are added, Certain Discourses from a University City. 
By A. K. H.B., Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
“ We recommend this volume as full of interest to all our readers. Itis written 
with much ability and good-feeling, and with excellent taste and marvellous 
tact.”—Church Herald. 


THE 








Crown 8Syo, cloth, price 5s. 

STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

*,* Being Volume V. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
From June 30 to October 31, 1870. 
By M. JULES FAVRE. 
“A work of the highest interest placed in an attractive form before English 
readers. The book is most valuable."—Athenwum. 
“A very eloquent book."—raminer. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 
GOODMAN’S CUBA: THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES; 
Or, an Artist in Cuba. 
By WALTER GOODMAN. 

“A purely picturesque account of Cuban life and manners."—Saturday Review. 

“ Reading it is like rambling about with a companion who is content to loiter ; 
observing everything, commenting upon everything, turning everything into a 
picture, with a cheerful flow of spirits, full of fun.”—Spectator. 

“ We can recommend his whole volume as very amusing reading."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. een eae 
This day, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 28s, 


THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE 


A Reprint of the first Five Volumes. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE; 
A Series of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 
With 16 Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
MAS TER-SPIRBRIT S. 
Essays on Literary Topics of Permanent Interest. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
IN STRANGE SCceORFrAR TF. 
Being the Experiences of a Roving Correspondent. 
By JAMES GREENWOOD, “The Amateur Casual.” 


NEW POETICAL “WORKS. 











Secmiitinaay. crown Svo, cloth. price 7s 6d. 
HE DISCIPLES. 
A New Poem. By the Author of “ Aspromonte and other Poems.” 
The present work was commenced at the exp:ess instance of the great Italian 
patrict, Mazzini, and commemorates some of his associates and fellow -workers— 
men who looked up to him as their master and teacher 


Immedi ately will be publishe 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’ s POEMS. 
Red-line Edition. ‘ly Sane with Illustrations and Portrait of the 
Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 
These are the only complete English Editions sanctioned by the Author. 





Immediately, feap. Svo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 
ENGLISH SON NETS. 
Collected and Arranged by JOHN DENNIS. 

Immediately, feap. vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 

LYRICS of LOVE from SHAKESPEARE to TENNYSON. 
Selected and Arranged by W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
VIGNETTES IN RHYME, AND VERS DE SOCIETE. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON 
“Tt isso seldom that we have a genuine addition to the exiguous ranks of our poets, 
that we hail Mr. Do! gludly...... In‘ Vers de Société’ he has no rival.”"—Fun 
Feap. 8v0, cloth, price 
NARCISSUS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. ¢ JARPENTER. 





Immediately, feap. 8vo, cloth 
COSMOS: A POEM. 
Subject: Nature in the Past and in the Present—Man in the Past and in the Present 


—The Future. 


NEW LOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


PRICE 8s 64 EACH. 


The AFRICAN CRUISER; 
A Midshipman’s Adventures on the West Coast. A Book for Boys. By§ 
WHITCHURCH SADLER, 8.N. Small crown 8yo, with Three Illustration A. 
extra, 3s 6d. 8, Cloth 


The ‘‘ ELSIE’’ STORIES. 
By MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 1. ELS[E DINSMORE.—2. ELSIE'S QI 
—3. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS at ROSELANDS. Each sold pera ae 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. mall 


SEEKING his FORTUNE, and other Stories. 


A Book for Boys. Small 8vo, with Four Full-page Illustrati ons, cloth, 33 64 


PLUCKY FELLOWS. 
A Book for Boys By STEPHEN J. MACKENNA, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
“A thorough book for boys...... Written throughout in a man! st 
forward manner that is sure to win the hearts of the children for wheante 
intended.”—London Society. 


BRAVE MEN’S FOOTSTEPS. 
A Book of Example and Anecdote for Young People. By the Editor of + ‘Men 
who have Risen.” With Four Illustrations, By C. DOYLE. Small crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, 3s 6d. [Second Edition ready, ' 
“The little volume is precisely of the stamp to win the favour of those who, 
in choosing a gift for a boy, would consult his moral development as well ag 
his temporary pleasure."—Daily Te! leg aph. 


GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING GENIUs. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. With Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Small crowg 
8yvo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. [Second Edition ready, 

“The cleverest child we know assures us she has read this story through 
five times. Mr, Macdonald will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon 
his little work as flnal.”—Speciator. 


The LITTLE WONDER-H RN. 
By JEAN INGELOW. A Second Series of “ Stories Told toa Child.” Fifteen 
Illustrations. Square l6mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 
“We like all the contents of the ‘Little Wonder-Horn’ very much."— 
Athenzxum, 


The TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. 
By CHARLES CAMDEN, Author of “ Hoity Toity.” 
Small crown $vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 

“A capital little book,.....deserves a wide cireulation.”—Hour. 


The DESERTED SHIP. 
A Real Story of the Atlantic. By CurpLes Hows, Master Mariner. Illustrated 
by Townley Green. Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


HOITY TOITY, the GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. 
By CHARLES CAMDEN. Illustrated. Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“There are many shrewd lessons to be picked up in this clever little story.” 
— Public Opinion. 


The DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. 
Translated from the French of Eva@ine PeLLeTaN. By Colonel E. P. Dg 
L’ Hosts. In fcap. 8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“The whole story has an air of quaint antiquity similar to that which 
invests with a charm more easily felt than described the site of some splendid 
ruin.”—ZJ/lustrated London News, 


With Six Illustrations, 


Illustrated by J. Mahoney. 


PRICE 5s EACH. 
At SCHOOL with an OLD DRAGOON. 


By STEPHEN J. MACKENNA. Crowa 8vo, with Six Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 


FANTASTIC STORIES. 
Translated from the German of Richard Leander. By PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 
Crown 8vo, with Six Full-page Lllustratiogs, cloth extra, 5s. 


The GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. 
By Jacus be Lieroe. Crown 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, cloth extra, 5s. 
“A really excellent book.” —Spectator. 
“ May be recommended as a wholesome present for boys. They will find 
in it numerous tales of adveature.”"—<A/heneum, 


STORIES in PRECIOUS STONES. 
By HELEN ZIMNERN. With Six Llustrations. Grown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
[Third Edition, just ready. 








“A pr little book wh‘ch fanciful young persons will appreciate, and 
which will remind its readers of mony a legend, and many an imaginary 
virtue attached to the gems they are so fond of wearing.” —Post 

Pr NTATION EpiTioOn, large aquare, with 12 Illustrations, cloth extra, 2s 6d. 
L os T Go i P. 
By HESBA STRETTON. [This day. 
Small square. h 6 Illustrations, cloth, 1s 6d. 
LO s T Gs k 


By HESBA STRETION. [Twentieth Thousand ready. 


Small square, with 8 Illustrations, cloth, 1s 6d. 
THE KING’S SERVANTS. 
Part I. FAITHFULiu LITTLE.—Part IL. UNFAITHFUL.—Part III. FAITHFUL 
in MUCH 
By HESBA STRETTON (This day. 
Sm ye square, with 6 Illustrations, cloth, Is. 
DADDY’S PET: a Shery of Humble Life. 


. Ellen Ross). 





By NELSIE BROOK (M: [Just ready} 





HENRY S&S. KING & CO., 





LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELI 


65 CORNHILL, AND 12 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


$$ 
—————— 


L, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the ‘Preci inct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County vot Mic 1 llesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “Sp ECTATOR" Offic e, No. 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, Ahan Saturday, November 15, 1873, 
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